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In This Issue 


We start the BripGe each month the way a 
well ordered prize fight is inaugurated—you 
know; ‘“‘in this corner, ladies and gents, we 
intra—duce Battling Bam McGann, champeen 
of Gas House Row and in the other corner Kid 
the Killer, light heavy weight champeen of 
McSorley's flats!" 

In this issue, also ladies and gents, we have 
some real champions! Here's another pat article 
on group medicine—‘‘Cooperative Medicine” 
by a great physician, Dr. Peter Warbasse, who 
is also an outstanding cooperator. 

Also of great importance is an article by Clar- 
ence Edwin Ayres, an economist of note who, in 
his fine article, cheers us all up with the informa- 
tion that ‘“‘The Machines are on our side’’. 

More about Texas in collaboration with that 
great Texas credit union leader, C. T. Bergeron, 
and our editor dips pen in vitro] to write on 
asbestos about war—for this is Memorial Day 
month. 

Yon Yonson returns—enough said! 

There's lots going on across the big pond; are 
we all getting ready for another World War? 
You and I are interested in that and we have 
asked Mr. Beaman, one of our number with long 
newspaper experience, to tell us all about it in 
an international news review 

And the Women's Page is increasing in 
popularity. If you have a story or something 
of particular interest to credit union women— 
take pen in hand and shoot the works. 

Address it to Bridget Burns, the Brincr, 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. 

And as always lots of short articles and ma- 
terial of interest to every credit union member. 

And we are now taking the second long stride; 
50,000 READERS OR BUST!!!!! We have 
passed 15,000; as soon as we make {t 50,000 the 
whole future of the Brinae is assured 

We can only do that as you respond, 

And do the customers like it? 

I'm telling you; THEY LIKE IT! The letters 
keep flooding in and we thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts. 


And What for June? 


Oh boy! 

For June the greatest scoop—the grandest 
story of them all! 

Did you hear about Sweden? Everyone who 
writes about modern developments in economics 
seems to have discovered—all at once—that the 
Swedish Cooperative stores are the finest in the 
world. 

Do you know that you can still be an ultra 
conservative and believe in certain phases of 
cooperative effort? The old mutual savings 
banks of New England—the most conservative 
banks in the world—are built on non-profit, 
cooperative lines, The building and loan associa- 
tions are cooperative. I have heard that the 
great political party which is not now in power 
thinks seriously of including cooperative planks 
in its platform. 

We shall have tn the June BrinGeE an exclusive 
article by Anders Hedberg, Secretary of the 
Kooperativa Forbundet (the central cooperative 
of Sweden) with two pages of pictures, perfectly 
grand pictures of the Swedish stores. 

And there will be a swell article on the credit 
unions of Utah, also with some fine pictures. 

I got a letter from a feller the other day who 
wrote: “I've already had my money's worth and 
would pay another subscription rather than lose 
a single issue!" 

So—50.000 OR BUST!!!!!! 
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History---The &ducator 


Spoumnosrn I think it was Lincoln Steffens) has written that the man who knows 
enough history and enough biography will be prepared for anything and never 
be surprised. History has a way of repeating itself. 

No one fully familiar with the events leading up to the French revolution would 
have been surprised by the Russian revolution. The ingredients which go into this 
sort of a pudding do not change. 

Coupled with this willingness to understand the past must be an equal willingness 
to comprehend that we live in an evolutionary world. Nothing stands still. We go 
forward or we go back. The status of what we call civilization may be determined at 
any given time by the then result of the eternal warfare going on ‘round about us be- 
tween good and bad influences. If you and I propel into this battle good influences 
it may be that the battle will go our way; if our contribution be bad influences we may 
gain some temporary advantage, but, in the end, the battle goes against us. 

I wonder sometimes who is satisfied with the world the way it is! Let’s look at it in 
some of its manifestations. Last evening my wife and I went to the movies. Under 
the caption ‘European News” there was not a single picture except of nations preparing 
for war. The local news had to do with impending political battles. It was a relief when 
the reels were shown which had to do with the opening of the baseball season. 

A few evenings ago we had a Madison Chapter meeting and resolved those present 
into a credit committee to discuss a loan application (an actual case) involving a bor- 
rower who was janitor of a bank. He wanted to borrow $30. He was getting $17.50 
a week after 14 years of faithful service on the same job and had seven children. Who 
would be satisfied with that? 

This month we place flowers on the graves of soldiers, and a few old veterans of the 
war of 1863 will totter to the various cemeteries to do honor to their million dead. 
They will soon be gone, but we have the veterans of two more recent wars ready to take 
their places and we are getting ready to create another crop of veterans by a new war. 
Who is content with that? 

The League of Nations—the first international plan for practical peace—is on the 
verge of collapse. We in America hold up our hands in disgust at the spectacle; we 
editorialize about it and draw cartoons about it and we forget that a strong United 
States giving leadership to the League of Nations might have prevented every war since 
the World War It would have been our real guaranty against future wars. Are we 
satisfied? 

We come out of a depression—with wage standards lower than in many generations 
—with millions permanently out of work—with no plan for a permanent prosperity. 
Who is content with that? 

What shall we do about all this? 

History is the educator. History shows clearly all the pitfalls. History would teach 
us the way out. And the way out is by a simple (and altogether too difficult) process. 
It is to be found in a new national and a new international motivation. 

What is it that makes it possible for cooperative credit to do for working people what 
banking has never done? /t is simply that we have the right motive. What is it that will 
make it possible for us, with our own money and under our own steam, to enter, in a 
calm and conservative way, other fields of economic endeavor wherein bad motivation 
is taking away the earnings of working people without exchange of anything of equiva- 
lent value? It is simply that we shall be moved by the right motives. History is the 
Edueator; it teaches that all the national and the international and local industrial, 
social and economic ills have come from two sources: (1) ignorance and (2) bad 
motives. 

I heard an eloquent Jewish rabbi once present the finest possible appreciation of 
the life of Jesus Christ. One need not become theologically involved to find in the 
teachings of the Carpenter the simple rules of human conduct which would, if they could 
ever be applied, get us all onto the right road. 

In the midst of great trials and severe tribulations—the world awaits a great spiritual 
awakening. And this is the spring—when Nature awakes and man finds renewal of his 
faith and courage. 

The big job of cooperative effort is to rediscover right motive—and then to apply it. When 
we do it—History will be content; for then we will have acquired the sense to apply 
the lessons which History has been trying so long to teach us. 
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A great medical center in New York, consisting of hospitals and clinics, research 
laboratories, and a medical college, owned, controlled, and financed not by doctors but 


by laymen-consumer. 


These people look neither to the po- 
litical state nor to private competitive 
medicine for their doctoring but provide 
it for themselves, through their local co- 
operative health associations. Many co- 
operative societies with stores, bakeries, 
banks, housing and other services add this 
medical care to their functions. This is 
usually organized as a special department 
and members make an annual payment for 
the service. 


Purely cooperative health societies are 
also organized. In the United States these 
latter organizations are multiplying. The 
Cooperative Hospital Association of Elk 
City, Oklahoma, is of this type. Its mem- 
bers are largely the cotton farmers in the 
State Farmers Union. They built a hos- 
pital of their own in 1930 and doubled its 
size in 1935. Most hospitals in the United 
States are already consumer owned and 
can easily be made cooperative. 


A present trend toward group organiza- 
tion follows these methods. An associa- 
tion composed of about 200 members is 
organized. Each member pays $20 a year. 
It employs a physician at an initial salary 
or $3,500. He is charged with the duty of 
protecting the health of the members. He 
visits each family once or twice a month. 
He lives in their neighborhood, and is on 
intimate terms of acquaintanceship with 
the members. He gives advice concerning 
health problems, applies the preventive 
measures now known to science, treats the 
ordinary ills, and brings in the specialist 
when needed. He has a preliminary ar- 
rangement with specialists to care for his 
cases at special rates. Where there is no 
cooperative hospital, a contract is entered 
into with a private hospital for the care of 
members requiring hospital treatment at 
from $9 to $12 a year per person for a 
maximum period of three weeks. This is 
according to the method of the United 
Hospital Insurance Fund. Good hospitals 
are happy to make this arrangement. All 
this is possible with the small group. A 
minimum of about 150 people or families 
ean employ a physician full time. Still 
smaller groups may enter into a similar 
arrangement with a doctor, but will have 
to allow him to continue his private prac- 


tice also, until the group become large 
enough to employ him full time. 

The ideal organization should look to- 
ward the multiplication of such groups in a 
town or city, or around a township or 
county seat. When enough groups are in 
operation, they federate for larger action. 
The federation takes over an established 
hospital or clinic and maintains a central 
health organization. The extent of its 
activities depends upon the amount of 
money the members raise for the protec- 
tion of their health. There is no limit to 
its possibilities. A group of 10,000 families 
each paying $40 a year can have their own 
hospital, clinic, specialists, and general 
medical service. Whether they provide for 
free hospital eare or for care at cost to be 
paid by the members when it is used, for 








He could have been 
Had he regularly enjoyed the attentions 


He dropped at his desk! 
saved, 
of a doctor, the heart disease would have been 
discovered. 


dental service, x-rays, and laboratory tests, 
depends upon the preference of the mem- 
bers and the amount of service they desire. 
People who have the social intelligence to 
unite in a cooperative society can use this 
same intelligence and experience to em- 
ploy health service. 


The credit union lends itself especially 
to cooperative health protection. No 
other cooperative group is better adapted 
to this service. The members are of much 
the same social and economic status. They 
are apt to be employed similarly, and to 
live in the same neighborhood. They have 
already had experience acting coopera- 


tively together. The credit union itself 
provides insurance for the member who 
may be in need of credit to meet his 
annual dues. Every credit union in the 
United States might well add this health 
service to its functions, no matter what 
its size. 

A cost of $20 a year for a family of two 
and an additional charge of $2 for each 
additional member of the family, makes a 
cost of $24 for an average family. Where 
there is much difference in the income of 
families a graded scale of costs may range 
from $40 to $10 a year, dividing the 
members into three or more 
classes. An even greater range of cost may 
be adopted. One to two percent of the 
family income is a fair rate. 

The total costs of medical care in the 
United States amounts to three 
billion dollars, an average of $30 per per- 
son or $120 per family. This is the money 
now spent for a very inadequate service. 
So imperfect and unsatisfactory is this 
competitive medical business that the 
political control and administration of 
medicine will naturally follow unless the 
people have the vision and ability to pro- 
vide medical service for themselves. The 
cooperative method offers the way. Wise 
people are making use of it and finding 
satisfaction in its application. Physicians 
of skill and intelligence are giving it their 
support. Both patients and doctors are 
advantaged, and medical service is brought 
closer to the people. 

At least one socially minded physician 
should be a member of the organizing 
committee. Physicians should be consulted 
freely in forming the organization. The 
doctors who are finally employed for the 
service should be high-class doctors, with 
good preliminary education, graduates of 
Class A medical colleges, with hospital 
experience, and preferably a few years of 
practice. This method saves to society 
the family physician, who, like the family, 
is being destroyed by the prevalent com- 
petitive system. 
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Noted: a fine article on ‘‘School Savings’’ 
in the March issue of the Iowa State 


League News. 
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We Also Progressed in April 


New Credit Unions by states for the 
Month of April 


Foreign—1 
Nebraska—2 
New Jersey—7 
New York—7 
North Carolina—!1 
North Dakota—3 
Ohio—11 
Oregon—3 
Kansas—3 Pennsylvania—s 
Kentucky—1 Rhode Island—! 
Louisiana—3 Tennessee—2 
Maine—2 Texas—4 
Maryland—4 Utah—3 
Massachusetts—2 Virginia—S 
Michigan—12 Washington—4 
Minnesota —8 West Virginia—1 
Missouri—3 Wiseonsin—13 
W yoming—2 
Total New Credit Unions—164 


Arkansas—2 
California—9 
Colorado—1 
Connecticut—S8 
Dist. of Col.—1 
Florida—5 
Illinois—10 
Indiana—9 














ELCOME TO Texas! 

To quote from the 
official guide to the Texas 
Centennial Exposition (at 
Dallas for 175 joyous 
days from June 6th to 
November 29th) “pretty 
Texas lassies in cow girl costumes, booted 
and spurred, leather chaps and ten-gallon 
hats, bright colored shirts and fancy 
bandannas—twenty-five of ’em, with smil- 
ing faces—aided by real Texas rangers— 
will be on hand to welcome you to Texas 
and to the World’s Fair at Dallas. 

And we have eredit union folks— 
Abilene to Wichita Falls—lots of ’em, all 
composed of loyal Texans, who are proud 
of their State and its great history and 
hope credit unionists this summer will 
visit Texas to help out in the celebration. 

And what a State! There are 262,398 
square miles of it—210 times as big as 
Rhode Island, over fifty thousand square 
miles bigger than France, over seventy 
five thousand square miles bigger than 





Germany! 

And history? 

Oh boy ry 

Explored by Cabeza de Vaca, a Spain- 
ard, in 1528, first colonized by the French 
under Sieur de la Salle at Matagorda Bay 
in 1685, established as a Spanish Province 
named after the Indian tribe of 
that designation, which name afterwards 
changed itself into Texas), claimed by the 
United Louisiana pur- 
ase and subject to three abortive in- 
Augustus 
1812, captured San An- 


tonlo, only to be later defs 


of Tejas 


States under the 


Vasiol by Americans, one by 
Maree who, il 


ated and driven 


out of the territory. In 1824 Texas was 
joined to Coahuila, as a Province of 
Mexico, which worked fairly well until 
the period of the dictatorship of Santa 
Anna in 1824. Those of you who read 


faithfully your April BrutpGe will remember 
the story from that point on. 

Under four flag From 1698 to 1821 a 
part of Spain; from 1821 to 1836 a part of 
Mexico; from 1836 to 1846 a free and in- 
dependent State and a State of the United 
States since 1846. Twenty-four Spanish 
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UNDER FOUR FLAGS 


TEXAS INVITES YOU TO A CELEBRATION 


In collaboration with 


C.T. BERGERON 


governors ruled more or less over Texas, 
eleven Mexican governors and, during the 
period of the Republic, David G. Burnett, 
Sam Houston, Mirabeau B. Lamar, Sam 
Houston again and Anson Jones served as 
governors of this then most recent of 
North American Republics. And _ this 
history is packed with thrills and now, one 
hundred years after the final battle for 
Texan independence, Texas invites the 
world to come and visit and learn first 
hand of the accomplishments of a truly 
great State. 

The first thought in connection with the 
Texas celebration is that it is a State wide 
affair even though primary interest centers 
in the World’s Fair at Dallas. There were 
various local celebrations all through 
April. In June at Austin, for example, the 
University of Texas opens a most interest- 
ing historical exposition which continues 
until Thanksgiving; on June 11 and 13 at 
Corpus Christi will be held an interesting 
and picturesque water and land carnival. 
Houston will celebrate its hundredth anni- 
versary on August 3lst. Fort Worth 
holds a Livestock Centennial Exposition 
the latter part of the summer in which the 
City is investing a million and a half. 
There will be innumerable local celebra- 
tions and Texas offers 
a bewildering variety 
of busy cities, great 
plains, sea ports, 
beaches;in fact what- 
ever you are hunting 
for that is interesting 
and picturesque 
you'll find it in Texas. 

But above all vou 
will want to attend 
the World’s Fair at 
Dallas! 

First a word about 
Dallas. It was so 
named after George 
Mifflin Dallas who 
was Vice-President of 
the United States un- 
der Polk and 
was elected on a 
ticket advocating the 
admission of Texas to the Union. It is 
located in Central North Texas and was 
organized in 1846. It is a thriving city 
with a population of 309,658, the second 
largest city of Texas. It is one of the lead- 
ing insurance centers of the country and 
the financial heart of Texas. It is a city 
rich in parks, of thriving industry and one 


Ww ho 


of the centers of education in the entire 
south. The Fair consists of 74 exhibition 
buildings, speed ways, race tracks and the 
other features of a major World’s Fair at 
its modern best! 

The Ford Motor Company is spending 
two and a quarter million on their exhibit, 
and other great outstanding American 
industries will bring to the show the most 
advanced products of modern industrial 
life. About fifteen million dollars have 
been expended to make this Exposition 
great in every way. The General Electric 
Company has set up its House of Magic 
at a cost of better than $100,000. There 
will be a World’s Fair of Sports, and it is 
far beyond the confines of this article to 
tell BripGe readers even the approximate 
details of what will be done at Dallas to 
make this the outstanding event in the 
history of modern Texas. 

And Texas offers a wealth of things 
scenic and historical in many parts of that 
great State. There will be almost innum- 
erable other celebrations at San Antonio, 
Galveston, Austin, Houston, Fort Worth, 
Ei Paso. 

We in the credit union movement are 
particularly interested. It was Senator 
Maurice Sheppard of Texas who fathered 
the Federal Credit Union Law. The first 
Federal credit union in Texas was organ- 
ized at Texarkana (Senator Sheppard’s 


home town) and named most appropriately 
There are seventy-eight credit 


after him. 





Federal Building, Dallas Exposition 


unions in the smaller cities and towns 
ranging from Abilene to Wichita Falls; 
there are twenty-one of them at Dallas 
and thrifty-five in Fort Worth. Houston 
boasts twenty-eight credit unions; there 
are ten in San Antonio and four in Tex- 
arkana. There are a half dozen at Waco. 
With credit unions in 48 different cities 
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and towns in the State the 








credit union visitor to the 
Centennial will not have much 
difficulty locating someone to 
give him the local history and 
to talk a bit of shop when 
he feels so inelined! The 
credit union veteran is C. T. 
Bergeron of 806 Martinique 
Street, Dallas. He has been 
organizing credit unions in 
the State for years, first for 
the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau and more 
recently as a member of the 
Credit Union Section of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 
_He is one of the high line 
outstanding credit union or- 
ganizers in the United States. 
After a thrilling service in 
the World War, fighting over- 
seas with one of the most 
hazardous branches of the 
_ service, Mr. Bergeron, after the 
war, was identified for many 
years with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at Dallas 
from which organization he 
came into the credit union 
work. He has long been an 
outstanding National Director 
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of the Credit Union National 
Association. Mr. Paul Mills, 
1037 8th St., Port Arthur, Texas, is also 
associated in organization work with the 
Credit Union Section. 

There is a fine Texas Credit Union 
League of relatively recent origin. It’s 
President is R. H. Pitts of the Credit 


Union at the United States Postoffice at 
Freeman, of the Armour 
Fort 


Dallas. 
Credit 


W. O. 


Union at Worth is Vice- 





President and C. W. Thomas of the postal 
eredit union at the Tyler Postoffice is 
Treasurer. G. W. Elder, also of a credit 
union of postal employees (at Houston), 
is Secretary and Mr. Bergeron is Manag- 
ing Director. 

In the Bripce it is our hope to get 
credit union members (the whole bloomin’ 
million of them) not only acquainted with 
each other, but also with this great, grand 
and glorious country which is our common 
heritage. It has been my lot to roam 
about the United States for fifteen years, 
visiting all parts of it, poking my nose in 
here, there and everywhere, and the more 
I see of it—the better I like it. It’s the 
grandest country in the world. Visit Texas 
and prove to your own satisfaction one 
of the outstanding reasons I have for 
that conclusion. 


Spanish Texas--- 1835 


Maps are Milestones of 


History . 


by H. J. BRYAND, Vice-President of the Tyler (Texas) Chamber of Commerce 


a almost priceless map of Spanish 
Texas of the year 1835 was only re- 
cently recovered from the bottom of an 
old trunk belonging to Layton Vann, of 
Masquez, Chihuahua, Old Mexico, and 
republished by the Tyler Chamber of 
Commerce. Of special interest this cen- 
tennial year is this rare old sketch, made 
in St. Louis. 

Tyler, the county seat of Smith County, 
located between the 5 8’ 45” and the 
32° 40’ 28” North Latitude and 94° 59 
West Longitude, is one of the historic 
spots of the brilliant and colorful old 
Texas. 

Today paved motor trails, fast 
trains and speedy airplanes eut 
through the mighty East Texas empire 
and lure the traveler through miles of 
magic wonderland where one may see the 
small area in which one-third of the world 


roses are grown, a few miles further the 
world famous East Texas Oil Field, so large 
that should the present wells be opened to 
capacity, the production would more than 
supply the needs of the universe. Here in 
the heart of this great oil field, surrounded 
by stately trees of the Great Southern 
Pine belt, you will find some of the most 
beautiful scenic spots in the state. 

Tyler, the greatest producing 
area in the world, has each year a Rose 
Festival. The celebration has grown to 
national importance and the spectacle is 
climaxed by a mammoth floral parade. 
The festival will be held on October S, 
4, 5 and 6th of this vear. The other fes- 
tivities consist of an intersectional football 
game between Baylor University and the 
Centennary University, a show, 
Sacred concert, grand ball and coronation, 
and a historic pageant. 


rose 


horse 











Petroleum Products Building, Dallas Exposition 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS REVIEW 


by J. FRANK BEAMAN 


Horr years Italy has waited for the day 
which w the month of 


vas dawning as 
April closed on the trouble-pregnant inter- 


it onal cen 
Fascist armies were knocking at the 
oors of Addis Ababa, The capital was ir 


flames. Emperor Haile Selassie, his cour- 


at an end, was i! 


ing fight finally 


x . 
i he t chapter in the conquest ol 
opia, being written in April, appar- 
I t the one ne of : hook f T ‘ 
}? | rt ee nK 4 Lit’ Vy 
1¢ new allanes and new diplo- 
Pe! ; fo have another ere t 
ir dest ret } it ‘ rY 
P 
| ) ‘ vill ( et ¢ DO 
1 ounced 1 ( r \ the most 
1 Y 
incient I ) or the Lic 0 J qaan ihe 
eT to ! Ti¢ Toree er ma ha ¢ 
r ‘ 
‘ ‘ i] oO 1 )- 
, é » f the sure 
is i I I oll Saray 
J 
‘7 1 War 
iared ( i. Wo \\ 1914, 
The foree ‘ ‘ tra ed reiatio 
er Tid 0 hnetween Ita 
> , ’ 
| er Great Britai Kranes 
l ‘ r | one , it bet e¢ (yre + 
; 1 r ‘ n ; iwtant ‘ 
bb " ‘ ove ‘ ‘ ey 0 
’ y i ; @ 
CTO under The it C ‘ of Na or 
Chere hood that Mussolini with 
‘ ’ . , 
{ ~ CLV atio n nand as food for his 
init Ww ma turn to retribution 
, 
y ? vr 


hose who sought to frustrate him 
more than fancy, the 
who hold that 
the Etl undertaken, 
ot for honor and not for revenge, but as 
+ mask for Italy’s dis 
situatior 
Possibilities of such retribut are in- 
s that Il Duce after 
blocking ambitious plans of Chancellor 
Hitler to Nazify Austria has now turned 
ibout and is in with the German 
eader who has revised his strategy for 
r be ready to move in that 
near future. 
1uite obvious that Hitler seized the 
moment of the Italian- 


uoplan campaign was 
couraging domestic 
Ion 


rumor 


learue 


lirection in tne 


Ethiopian war and the British-French mis- 
inderstanding over sanctions to embar- 
t France by his sudden move ocecupy- 
g the Rhineland in defiance of the 
lreaty of Versaille 
Chi 1 stroke alrea is been par- 
tially responsible for a political upheaval 
the Republic which may have the most 
r-rea I effect It is brought the 
ount o the point where it either must 
efend France or the f ( A etory for 
he Lefts in the elections the last Sunday 
Ap und first Sur in M accord- 
te bservers, hastened the day whet 
i ‘ A eVALue { ( r ne The 
var yhnicl \ 1c! the purse- 
r tu i, Or a peeain”’ of tapi Aa- 
on of currencies which will tend to im- 
rove international trade and world pros- 


perity. 
But it is too early 


to tell which way fate 
It is only apparent now that 


has decreed. 





Eprror’s Nor! 
home it {s high time that we appreciated it 
and trying to find out 
we find no favorablk 


what you want of it 


has been associated with great 





When so much is going on abroad which so very definitely,may affect us at 
Further we are feeling our way in with the Bripce 
We shall experiment bravely as we go along and if 
reaction to a feature, will discontinue it. 
than entertain; we want it to inform, to help our increasing thousands of readers. Mr. Beaman 
newspapers; he has also been associated with a great credit union. 


We want the Brinae to do more 








He is one of us and I commend his column to you; it is thoughtfully written and don't overlook 
the fact that this world of ours has moved into an apartment house, one with very thin parti- 
tions and it behooves us to understand how to live as good neighbors. So this depart ment is 
ffered that we may the more easily know what goes on in the world.—Ep1rTor. 
inless Franee does devalue its "currence, nized these and other dangers as they have 
oon it will continue to lose large quan- started preparing for the next war with 


tities of gold because of fears for its future. 


And 


othe r fronts he side these, 


there are war clouds hovering on 


; 
several clashes 
added to the bitter 


in Manchuoka have 


feeling between the Russians and the 
Japanese. oo re al are the prospects ot 
trouble lI volving these powers that open 
warfare has been predicted for more than 
a year. There is no denying the Russians 


are preparing for such an eventuality, as 
railroad facilities, 


and push their in- 


they improve their 
strengthen their army 
dustrial production. 

If the day finally comes when the Russo- 
Japanese peace again is broken it will find 
a strange alignment of nations. Germany 
will be ready to ha the Soviet’s 
western front. Or again, with Great 
Britian having much at stake on the side 
of Lenin, Germany might well push her 
ambitious hopes on the French frontier, 
possibly with some assistance from Mus- 
feeling that Great Britian could 
not afford to divert her attention from the 
east. 

These and a dozen lesser trouble spots 
world still shell-shocked from a 
war of 20 years ago and still in the throes 
of a devastating depression of six years 
ago. 

Nation after nation has officially recog- 


rrass 


SOi11N1, 


beset a 


millions appropriated for munitions, men 
and ships. Italy already is on a war basis. 
Russia has more than 1,000,000 men under 
arms. Japan is dominated by a war ma- 
chine which has conquered half of China. 
Germany since the Treaty of Versailles has 
been preparing for the next war, first in 
secret and recently in the open. France 
has built a wall of steel along its frontier. 

And now England has raised taxes and 
probably unbalanced her budget in order 
to rush building of ships, arming of men 
and storing of munitions. A proposal even 
has been made that Canada’s excess grain 
be shipped to the mother country so there 
may be food in an emergency. 

Maybe all of this seems far off and far- 
fetched to you, sitting comfortably at 
home listening to the radio give scores of 
the afternoons ball games. 

Maybe it is but the United States quietly 
has been making appropriations for ships 
and planes and for strengthening the army 
and the navy. 

And whether or not the lessons of the 
last war have been learned and strict 
neutrality prevails fresh troubles abroad 
come home to you and you and you as 
they upset foreign trade and upset eco- 
nomic factors and it was the last war that 
brought on the depression. 
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RECALL a good American citizen of 

Irish origin who was indulging in 
generous praise of the ‘‘ould sod” when a 
friend complained as to his Americanism. 
“How can you be always blowing about 
Ireland when you are supposed to be a 
good American citizen?” his friend com- 
plained. “Shure” says Pat, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “can’t a fella love his woife 
and his dear old mither too?”’ 

We in America are a composite of all 
the races and the national strains in the 
world. If there be an aristocracy of birth 
among us—it should be confined to what 
is left of that proud race of which we rather 
ruthlessly despoiled this Continent—the 
American Indians. Rather ours should 
be an aristocracy of achievement where 
man would be judged, by what he does of 
service to his fellowmen. I read recently 
what purported to be an authoritative 
discussion of the problem as to whether 
or not soldiers of contending armies hate 
each other. Everything is done to make 
them hate each other but the weight of 
the evidence seems to be that, at heart, 
they do not bear resentment individually. 

Some day there will be peace on earth. 
Already the northern countries—Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland—are proving 
not only that they can live as good neigh- 
bors but that they can operate central 
international cooperatives of great value 
and with no friction at all and no surrender 
of national unity. If you haven’t read 
CUMET—vwrite the BRIDGE for a free 
copy, for CUMET, while an idealism, will 
come true some day and then in modest 
fashion there will be forces at work to 
make neighbors—good neighbors—of na- 
tions. Meantime in the BRIDGE we 
are conscious how far bridges may carry, 
and what the span of a bridge may be if 
good will goes into the building of it. 
A few years ago (in the Christmas 1928 
issue), after a trip to Europe establishing 
contacts with the cooperative credit move- 
ment in various countries, we used the 
cartoon reproduced above. I hope that 
as we go on with the BRIDGE this page 
will become a fixture and that on it may 
be recounted some of the extraordinary 
progress of the cooperative movement in 
far parts of the worid. For example, I get 
a fine publication from Madras in India 
where natives and government are develop- 
ing successful cooperative enterprises. 

The publications of the Cooperative 
Section of the International Labor office 
come in regularly, as do the magazines 
of the International Cooperative Alliance. 
How many of us know, for example, 
that the combined consumer cooperative 
enterprises of England now total nearly a 
billion dollars a year, the greatest single 
business in the British Isles? We shall 


try to cull interesting news items from this 
vast miscellany—so that readers of the 
BRIDGE may find that it leads them also 
to factual knowledge of what is going on 
in various parts of the world. 


An Outstanding Cooperator 
Dr. G. Fauquet was for many years 
prior to his retirement a year ago the 
chief of the Cooperative Section of the 


International Labor Bureau at Geneva. 
Switzerland. He now resides in Paris. 
His section coordinated the cooperative 
activities of the world and is a center of 


information relative to all forms of co- 





_ 


Dr. G. Fauquet of Paris 


operative activity. His successor, Dr. 
Columbain, will be happy at any time to 
greet credit union members who may come 
to Geneva, either as tourists or in search 
of source material relative to the co- 
operative movement. 


In Sweden 

The Swedish cooperative stores (which 
now serve nearly half the population of 
that far northern country) are a part: of 
what is known as the Kooperativa For- 
bundet, which has its office in Stockholm. 
Hedberg is 


Mr. Anders the General 





Anders Hedberg 


Secretary of this outstanding organiza- 
tion. This picture was taken with my old 
camera while I was visiting with him at 
Salzobannen, a very pleasant boat ride 
along the Baltic Sea—not very far from 
Stockholm—where the Cooperative Cole 


lege is located. The Swedish cooperative 


movement is noted for wholesale and 
retail establishments of unrivaled ex- 
cellence both of equipment and manage- 
ment. 





A Credit Union Manager at 
Compesieres 

I didn’t get this gentleman’s name, but, 
through an interpreter, he told me all 
about the operations of his credit union 
which is located at the little town of 
Compesieres, not very far from Geneva. 
We discussed particularly ‘‘what is a 
loan for a provident purpose.’’ While bis 
credit union serves primarily farmers the 
loan we had under consideration had to 
do with a letter carrier! 








Swiss Central Credit Union 


Raiffeisen House in Switzerland 

This office houses all of the business of 
the central bank, the central auditing 
section and the national association of 
the Swiss Credit Unions. It is the central 
office at St. Gallen. 




















av~, THE CHILD 


AND HIS MONEY 


ticular purpose and will become interested 
in watching his savings funds grow. Here 


LN Say 5) 
} \ ‘¢ "pe 
[\e tb 
3 CPZ fF \yws) by GEORGE F. FELLER 
e SS ob 
WwW" N Mary asks for a penny to buy 
some candy she has found out that 
money is used to satisfy human desires. 


Many children get their first knowledge 
of the use of money by using the pennies 
their father and mother give them to spend 
Seoner or later they will learn 
necessary to buy meat and 


for sweets. 
that money Is 
vegetables, shoes and stockings as well as 
all day suckers and ice cream cones. 

Remember a child is not apt to learn the 
ise of money unless given money to spend. 
(nd having learned some of its uses he will 
then be ready for the next step, namely, 
to choose from a number of possible uses 
the one which is of greatest value since his 
money will not buy everything. 

It is a common practice among parents 
to give children spending money from time 
to time. If this practice is continued too 
long, however, children are apt to acquire 
1 wrong idea of the value of money and 


think that it is always to be had merely 
for the asking. Irregular gifts of money 
to children should be discouraged as soo! 
they are old enough to have a regular 
owance 
W he i know cact how muel 
mney he ma ount upon each week or 
h mo eve ely teases for mort 
\ nee has definite training 
orming te The ehild 
‘ ‘ ‘ vith ears 
own pen 
0 pplie the 
( ed « vyhat these 
n the p plu rta 
‘ } hould 1} ‘ 
‘ ‘ f ‘ is i ] 
( easure. T} 
‘ ( penn hou 
\ wwrestions ' 
t bevond that the child should 
by ¢ erience. Nothing 
thie t to learn the value of money 
The majority of 
nm ¢ e experience of earning 
re f the el i receives all his money 
I Lnce tis an eduecatior 
‘ ‘ { leads him to believe that 
, ie if ¢ fe to ret t something 
thing and so result in an “‘easy come 
itt rae stead of a sense of re- 
t and real understanding of 
Children should not be 
uid for being good or for studying hard 
hey uuld be paid real wages for real 
i balance should be suggested 
etween wise spending, wise giving and 
wise saving. The important thing is for 


the child to learn not to spend all his money 
He ean soon learn 
nickels and dimes 


gets it 
pennies, 


as soon as he 


how quickly 


accumulate when he saves them for a par- 


8 





are some suggestions for the use of allow- 
ances for children: 


Allowance per week 10 cents: 


Save 5 ets., spend 5 ets. (2 ets. for him- 
self, 3 cts. for needs) 


Allowance per week 15 cents: 


Save 5 ets. 
pleasure 2 cts. 


gwe 3 ects.. school 5 ects., 


Allowance per week 25 cents: 


Save 7 ets 
school 8 ets. 


give 5 ets., pleasure 5 cts., 


Allowance per week 30 cents: 


Save 10 cts., give 5 ets., pleasure, 5 ets., 
school 10 ets. 


Our children of today will be the heads 
of families of tomorrow. They will be the 
buyers and sellers of the nation, the finan- 
cial executives of the world. If they are to 
be fitted to meet these responsibilities we 
must them an opportunity to learn 


rive 





and we must do it 


re Money 


now. Here are some suggestions for par- 


1. A ehild should have a regular allow- 
as soon as he is old enough to under- 
stand that a penny will buy something. 


neo 


2. Teach the child,to buy his own small 
necessities, and as he LTOWS older, some of 
his own clothing.2 

3. Teach the child that there are cer- 
tain duties which he should perform as a 
member of the family without pay. 

4. Eneourage the child to earn money 
by giving him real jobs to do, 

5. Teach the child to save for a definite 
purpose. 
the 


6. Help the child to realize 


nortance of wise giving. 


im- 


7. Diseuss your own family problems of 
spending and saving with your children. 


8. Remember that education of your 
child in the management of money will 
have little effect unless you set him a good 
example of financial responsibility in the 
management of your own home and in- 
come. 





F this one don’t wow 
ya—nothin’ will. It 


. is the Joke of the 
>. Month and we owe it, 
as we owe so gosh 
orful many other 
_— things to Pres. Holmes 
of the Nystrom Employees Credit 


— 


—_——o. 
-_ 


Union of Chieago. Pres. the 


five even if it busts us! 


gets 


If you cannot laugh at the joke of the 
age, laugh at the age of the joke—might 
be an appropriate way of springing this 
one on the tribulations of a small print 
shop On page one of the ‘“‘Cyclone 
Weekly’, was this item: 

“This printing business isn’t all it’s 
craqued up to be. We ordered several 
phonts oph very nice type, but the out- 
phit came without any ephs or cays. The 
best we can learn fs that It will be phour 
of phive weeques bephore we will get 
any oph these characters. This maxe it 
hard. In the meantime we will try to get 
along without them as best we can. We 
don't lique the loox of this cind of spell- 
ing any better than you, but mistaques 
will happen and iph the ph’s and c’s, 
the x's and que’s hold out, we shall ceep 
(sound the C hard) the “Cyclone” whirl- 
ing aphter a phashion till the new sorts 
arrive. It's no joque to us—it’s a serious 
aphphair.”’ 











Here are some Saucy Questions 


Test out your knowledge of some not 
so important matters on these questions 
The prize is a Green River but you will 
have to come to Raiffeisen House to collect 

Remember summer is coming and we have 


fine automobile roads in Wisconsin and 
a Lake in the back yard of Raiffeiser 
House! 


Score 10 for a right answer and see what 
The answers are on page 11. 

1. What were the seven wonders of the 
Ancient World? 

2. What is the longest bridge span in 
the world? 

3. What State contains the highest and 
the lowest altitudes in the U. S. 

4. And where are they in that State? 

5. Who were the following gents? 
Daniel D. Tompkins, William R. King, 
Henry Wilson, William A. Wheeler, Garret 
A. Hobart, Schuyler Colfax. 

6. What President was once a ferryman 
on the Ohio River? 

7. What United States General won a 
great battle after the war he was fighting 
in was over? 

8. What President of the United States 
died of pnuemonia a month after his in- 
auguration? 

9. Who beat Christopher Columbus by 
about 500 years in making a trip to Amer- 
ica? 

10. How do Christians and non-Chris- 
tians compare numerically in the world? 

The passing mark in this examination 
is 60%! 

We double-dare ya! 

See page 11 for answers. 


vou can do. 
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A, Short Short Mystery Story in the Modern Manner 


CHAPTERS 1 to 3 


‘‘He is dead,” said the doctor. folding 
the lifeless arms of the victim across his 
the victim's) chest and covering the body 
with a rich oriental rug, where the faithful 
old valet had found it in the grey of the 
“And if you are asking, me 


morning. 


° Ad 
its murder 


Each shuddered! 


¢e* 


SS 








The poor ole marster! Murdered? 


CHAPTERS 4 to 7 


Devoted to many reasons why the victim 
should have been murdered. The readers 
during these chapters reach the conelu- 
sion that a good job has been done and 
wish that they had been in on it. Only 
the faithful valet has a good word for 
‘the old marster’’. “‘Ah’’, he sighed, ‘“‘but 
he was generous when he was tight!" 


CHAPTERS 8 to 15 


All hands being glad the victim has 
demitted we must hurry on; true to our 
purpose—a mystery story in the modern 
manner—these chapters are devoted to 
disclosing the facet that seven people at 
least each had a good reason for popping 
the victim off! 


CHAPTERS 16 to 22 


And each one of them had a very swell, 
crclusive opportunity to pop him off! 
CHAPTERS 23 to 31 


that it is more or less 


each one of the seven did 


We discover 
obvious that 
pop him off! 


CHAPTERS 382 to 4S 


The local police mess things up. I do 
not need to them in detail if 
vou have read one or more mystery thrillers. 
They are always the same; they bull 
around, arresting the wrong people, de- 
stroving clues and preparing for Chapter 
49 when 


describe 


by YON YONSON 


CHAPTER 49 


This is the big climax. The beautiful 
daughter of the victim returns from Vassar 
and engages our hero—Chesley Chivvers 

society detective! 


CHAPTER 5O 


All about Chesley: his peculiarities; he 
raises tulips; he is rich and in the detective 
business for the thrill that is in it. He is 
as shrewd as Charley Chan; he is a knitter 
(we must have a novel note); he has his 
own chemical laboratory, ete., ete. He is 
single. 


CHAPTERS 51 to 61 
Chesley discovers: (1) Suspect A left 
his finger prints on the gun, found near 
the body (Ah-—the mystery is solved!); 
(2) Suspect B left her sweetly perfumed 
hanky tightly clutched in the rigid hand 
of the deceased where the cops had over- 
looked it (Oh-—can it be that lovely Miss 
B done it?);(3) Suspect C was deeply in 
debt to the victim and Vie had threatened 
to foreclose the mortgage! The dirty 
cur—he deserved to die!); (4) Suspect D 
had sent the victim a neat box of poison 
candy! that’s hitting below the 
belt—-we'll keep an eye on ID); (5) Suspect 
KE was the last one 


(Hsssss: 


enter the 


seen to 


SSS 











Wot ho! Did HE done it? 


building before the murder (we're getting 
closer) but, oh my goodness; (6) Suspect 
F, right after the murder, staggered forth 
from the victim’s flat, wiping a bloody 
dagger on his coat tails (that settles it 
we've got the right man at last!) while 
7) Suspect G had just returned from 
Australia, is the disinherited son of the 
victim and had sworn to the captain of 
the ship: “Curses, if I finds the old man 

I'll give him the works!!"" (And don't 
forget the boy is an heir.) 


Chesley Chivvers dusted his 
“A good days work,” he 
lighted his bulldog pipe. 
all out. Never in any of my eases do | 
permit clues to daunt me. 
value in a mystery 
the finger of 


hianas, 
sighed as he 


“That let's ‘em 


Their only 
thriller is to 
suspicion at the 


point 


innocent! 


That's the first elementary principal of a 
thriller !!" 











The climax---She gets th’ gong!!! 


CHAPTERS 61 to 70 


(hesley makes measurements; he works 
in his laboratory; he talks with his stooge 
great detectives always have a stooge to 
feed ‘em lines and to show how smart 
they are). He makes a mysterious trip 
in an airplane; he battles with the stupid 
police; he strange and 
things; he smiles shrewdly. 


does unrelated 


CHAPTER 71 
Chesley buys a ticket for Ethiopia, 
disguised as a war correspondent. He 
slips into New York: he attends Major 
Bowes’ amateur hour; the tempo increases ; 
we know that something is impending; a 
beautiful girl steps forward to participate ; 
she plays the saxaphone; she tells the 
Major who her mother is. He asks her 
who her father is: ““My fawther’ (Vote 
the “‘fawther’—-that is the Vassar touch 
“my fawther is dead.” She breaks into 
tears: “‘He wouldn't let me come to play 
on your hour, Major, and / had to killhim! 


CHAPTER 72 


“All right—all right,’ as the 
noted after she was arrested. 
Chivvers back to his” knitting, 
another thriller to his credit. And, inei- 
dentally, don’t feel too badly about the 
outcome as the Major would have been 
obliged to give her the gong anyway! 


Major 
( ‘hesley 


r » 
goes 


THe ENp 
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Let’s Have Another 
Jolly Little War 


Ne ONE advocates war—right out in 


plain English—-or German—or Italian 
or in any other language. If you asked each 
one of the thousands of our 
leaders all over the 
favor or war?’’—the 


political 
world: ‘“‘Are you in 
answer would be, 
“no! no! a thousand times no!’ 

And yet the statesmen of the world are 
hurrying us into another war which will 
be known popularly as ‘“‘the War to end 
Civilization!’ The single circumstance 
which maintains peace in Europe is that 
the various national units which would 
like very much to have 
war are broke! 
burglars who 
haven't the 


another world 


would a'‘burgling go but 
price of a set of burglar’s 
They have neither the price nor 
a source of credit. But they will get us 
into another world war and it is the part 
of folly to think that the United States 
will not participate in it. Our interests, 
commercial and 


} , 
tools 


world 
wide; there are a million and one tender 
spots at which it will be possible to kindle 
the war so as to include the 
this Continent 


otherwise, are 


nations of 
The world is now an apart- 
ment house with the neighbors living so 
close together that the affairs of one nation 
nevitably involve the affairs of 
nation, 

There probably is going to be another 
war and so let’s look at what we shall 
probably get out of it. 

First—just when will it come? 

There was a period of 37 years between 
the Revolution and the War of 1812—of 34 
years between the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War—of 13 years between the 
Mexican War and the Civil War—of 37 
years between the Civil War and the 
Spanish War and of 19 years between the 
Spanish War and the first World War. 
We average a major war about every 23 
years and the next one ts scheduled for 
about 1942—or six years or so from nou 
if the world can get into financial condition 
good é nough hy that time to afford the lu rury 
of a really worth while war. Of course there 
were innumerable little wars between the 
Revolution and the World War; I reeall 
seeing them listed once, mostly Indian 
wars, and numbering, as I reeall it, in 
the hundreds. I am counting, 
only major wars. 


another 


however, 
Right now while the 
nations of the world are too out at the 
elbows and at the seat of their collective 
military breeches to afford a real war, 
Italy takes advantage of the lull to steal 
Ethiopia while apparently Japan, unless 
they run into a surprise in Russia, will take 
whatever of China Japan desires, with the 
eventual probable objective of a war 
between the races. 

It's a swell outlook! 

What can stop it! A 
part of the masses of the 


real economic 


realization on the 
people that their 
interests are common inter- 
ests and that they shouldn't leave the manip- 
ulation of the 


10 


world a) pol hicians 


They are like bold bad: 


ROY F. BERGENGREN 


Thinking in terms of the past wars 
and the jolly war ahead of us let’s see 
how efficiency is increasing in matters of 
mass destruction of human life. The 
intelligence of the world is, in certain of 
its important manifestations, directed to 
the more efficient destruction of the world 
—paradoxical as that may seem. If you 
can imagine a great scientist spending a 
lifetime trying to devise a more efficient 
way of committing suicide—that’s us! 

The maximum man strength of the 
Revolution was 35,000—of the War of 
1812, 528,000—the Mexiean War didn’t 
take so many—116,597; then came the 











“If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ Fields.” 


Civil War with 2,128,948 on the Northern 
side and about 900,000 on the Southern 
side; the Spanish War didn’t amount to 
much; we killed more of our own men with 
inefficient commissary, sickness and ecare- 
lessness than the Spanish were able to 
destroy. There were 280,564 of our men 
in it. We were not in the World War 
long enough to really get going but we 
did have 4,057,101 men under arms. 

The casualties were not so very heavy 
in our wars until we got to the Civil War. 
In that conflict the North lost 349,944 
killed and the South 129,195 killed, a total 
of 479,139 killed. Let’s see what mass 
methods of destruction can do in a rela- 
tively recent war. 

In the World War there were 65,038,816 
soldiers involved on all sides. Of these 
8,538,315 were killed (we were getting 
much more efficient by then) and 21,219,- 
452 wounded, with a mere 7,750,919 
prisoners and missing—a grand total of 
all casualties of 37,494,186 or 57.6% of all 
engaged. There’s a real war for you but 
we are making such strides everywhere 
that the next war should easily break that 
record if we can once again get all nations 
mixed up in it. France lost 1,357,800 
dead—the British Empire 908,371 dead 
Italy 650,000 dead—Germany 1,773,700 
dead ete., ete. We got off relatively easy 
because of our short participation with 
only 126,000 dead and total casualties of 
350,300. 

Let’s leave the international cemeteries 
for the moment and think in terms of 
money. War is expensive three ways— 
getting ready for it (that’s the present 
stage)—fighting it—paying all the natur- 
ally resulting bills (unless it is possible to 
repudiate them). 

We had quite a part in financing the 
world war. We loaned money which, to 
a large extent, was spent on munition 
production, some of it in the United States 
and right now, while every one of our debtors 
is overtaxing its people getting them ready 


for the next slaughter by feverishly preparing 
for War, 


England owes us $379,000,000 
(much in arrears), little Belgium $21 ,000,- 
000, France $63,000,000, Italy $30,000,000 
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(money to lick the Ethiopians but not one 
cent for that old war debt), etc., etc. The 
grand total of the I. O. U.’s which we hold 
and which are very, very, very depreciated 
securities (being only the debts of nations) 
is $11,704,487,464.44. 

Possibly your Uncle Sam would do well 
to settle for the forty-four cents! 

The property loss of the World War 
has never been computed. It defies com- 
putation. Two of the finest war memorials 
in Europe are in Geneva, Switzerland and 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, noting losses 
to countries which were neutrals. Every 
nation in the world suffered. 

Further, we are just emerging from the 
longest, hardest industrial depression—an 
international industrial depression—which 
followed the war as depressions always do 
follow wars. 

Let’s look a bit to our veterans as we 
think of our fine young manhood of 
America who may shortly be turned into 
another crop of veterans. We always get 
young men to go to war on promises and we 
generally try to repudiate the promises when 
some of them succeed in getting home after 
the war is over. 








right or wrong and we are patriots. I have 
an honorable discharge from the United 
States army. ) 
serving my country in the next war I shall 
do it without question. Besides—the soldier 
will have the safest berth in the next war 
for it will be fought with poison gas and 
air raids over cities and villages and bombs 
falling with complete impartiality on 
hospitals and churehes and schools and 
trenches! The civilian—the schoolboy on 
his way to school, the old folks praying 
in a church of a Sunday, the laborer in 
the field—they will be the primary suffer- 
ers; if you don’t believe it read the news- 
papers! Note what the brave army of 
Mussolini has been doing in Ethiopia! 

And we folks in the credit unions, a 
cross section of the rank and file—we 
shall, with our boys just on the edge of 
manhood—also supply the casualties. 

Figure it any way you want to! 

As a business? Every war causes indus- 
trial disaster! 

As a cultural pursuit? Every war is 
measured in terms of national and inter- 
national decadence. 

As a means of promoting happiness? 
Over eight million were slaughtered in the 
World War! 


If I can find any way of 


Probably the most frightful single cir- 
cumstance which came out of the World 
War—or rather the First World War as 
it will come to be known 
tion of national honor. TJ'reaties now mean 
nothing. That is no overstatement; Italy, 
Japan, every nation which has been a 
participant in a recent war, has been treaty 
bound to keep the peace. We have sur- 
rendered to the philosophy of force. What 
a strong nation covets of the possessions 
of a weak nation—it now has a right to 
take by force of arms. 
international morality. 

And I wonder—is there no 
leadership in the world? 

Ts there no intelligence? 


was the destruc 


That is the new 


spiritual 


Must we behave as men behave in a 
frightful nightmare when the dreamer 
knows of his peril and finds every facility 
paralyzed and that he has lost the capac- 
ity for self protection. 

In the next war, as in the last war—and 
as in all wars to come—the winner and the 
loser must both inevitably lose! 

So get out the old uniform—brush up 
the buttons—let’s, like so many sheep 
following dumb leadership to the floor of 
the slaughter house, get ready for the 
next jolly little war. 














The Finished Product 


My figures are a year or two old (1934) 
but at the time there were on the pension 
rolls 131,032 remaining from the Civil 
War, 200,253 from the Spanish War, 
8,976 surviving the Indian wars, 351 left 
from the Mexican War, seven from the 
War of 1812, 35,322 from the peace time 
regular army establishment, and as yet 
only 462,914 from the World War, a total 
of 707,823. 

The bonus question is of too recent 
origin to require recounting. /ncidentally 
there was much justification for it as soldiers 
took all the risk and fought for a pittance 
and gave up the most. 

And so here we are! The nations of the 
world broke—all delinquent debtors to 
Uncle Sam! The world in an international 
depression; millions out of work in every 
country; standards of living shattered; 
international morality at its lowest ebb; 
a world of frightened nations hurrying to 
war because of bad leadership and inter- 
national hysteria. We hurry on to that 
final World War—for the destruction of 
what little of civilization the world has 
as yet produced. 

When the next war comes—we must 
fight it! When the house is on fire is no 
time to spank the baby for playing with 
matches! The patriot is for his country 





Massachusetts Pioneers 

We are very happy to have for the 
June issue an article entitled ‘‘Credit 
Union Progress’’ which has particu- 
larly to do with the important con- 
tribution to credit union progress 
made by the early Massachusetts 
pioneers. We are holding the article 
as we have no recent picture of Felix 
Vorenberg of Boston whom we are 
particularly anxious to introduce to 
BRIDGE readers. Mr. Vorenberg 
shared much of the early pioneering 
work with Mr. Filene; he was the 
first President of the early Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association. 
He is an outstanding citizen of 
Boston and we have written to 
Boston hoping to have Mr. Voren- 
berg’s picture in time so that we may 
use it to illustrate the article which 
will have a very prominent place 
in the June Brince. We want to 
thank Mr. Charles Harvey, for many 
years President of the Massachusetts 
Credit Union League, for his coopera- 
tion in the preparation of this im- 
portant article. Massachusetts is a 
great pioneering State. Many of 
the fine advances which have been 
made in liberal thought and action 
have originated in the Old Bay State; 
the credit union had its important 
beginnings there and we owe a sin- 
cere debt of gratitude to men who, 
like Mr. Vorenberg, made these 
beginnings possible. 











financial organization.’ 


J. Ramsey MacDonald once said, ‘‘No 
community can be free until it controls its 
’ In an attractive 
leaflet containing this quotation the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation sets forth the 
value of rural credit unions. 


Answers to Questions on page 8 


1. The Seven Original Wonders of the 
World were (1) the Pyramids; (2) the 
Sphinx; (3) the Hanging Gardens of. 
Babylon; (4) the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus; (5) the Statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pus in the Valley of Olympia; (6) the 
Tomb of Mausolus at Halicannassus and 
(7) the Collossus of Rhodes, with some- 
times included the Pharos of Alexandria. 

2. The longest bridge span in the World 
(I am not sure about this one myself) may 
be in Venice connected with the mainland 
April 25, 1933, by a bridge two and a half 
miles long. The Golden Gate span (San 
Francisco) will be 4,200 feet when com- 
pleted. The George Washington Bridge 
is 3,500 feet. 

3. California. 

4, While Mt. MeKinley in Alaska is 
20,299 feet, the highest point in the United 
States proper is in California. Mount 
Whitney 14,496 feet and the lowest also 
in California at Inyo, Death Valley, 
which is minus 276 feet or below sea level. 

5. These gents (do you remember the 
play “Of Thee I Sing’’?) were Vice Presi- 
dents of the United States at one time or 
another. 

6. Abraham Lincoln. 

7. Andrew Jackson 
New Orleans. 

8. W. H. Harrison. 

9. Leif Ericson in the year 1000. 

10. Christians 682,400,000 and non- 
Christians 1,166,785,359; the non-Chris- 
tians win. 


at the Battle of 


_———E—EE—— 


There are two fine and friendly articles 
about credit unions in the Magazine Sec- 
tion of two recent issues of the Bosten 
Transcript. They point out particularly 
the self-help feature of credit union 
operation and are most friendly and co- 
operative. 
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Presenting 


A CREDIT UNION 


oy A. R. LOCKE 
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= typrea/ reaction to the Bridge 
We cannot pul I 1 tl bi e letters We thet! re-fiss¢ mbled, and formally 
ud ; 7 ma : : B dopted the charter which was granted to 
m A. R. I Sect f } 7 
‘ Pemee the J Deere Employees is by the State Banking Dept. of lowa. 
Cred Unior f Wate » Jlowa ist’ find ection of Officers then took place, 
{ ce in the Ma le, nor ¢ y because Ib is ana ! this matter, Wuse selection of 
pene -m ¢ ¢} ? , ’ te : ' 
; ” S elected otheers has placed us at the top 
= 2 . rm ; today 
ving f tl Under the able leadership of Ernie Fay 
i! 1 a As Pre side nt, poles = of the future rovernii- 
1 ng our conduct and actions were taken. 
ol 1 With the able management of C. L. 
potential se ce credit. unior in render Tarbell as Treasurer, who also serves as 
‘ : m top of its Head Time Keeper for the John Deere 
} ti nas of cred nions v ‘ "" . 
We have ousand ! ut unl vhich Tractor ¢ ompany, we have been able to 
irt | x id W 4 ind we offer this letter , . " 
, ; rv keep a very watchful eve on delinquent 
0 he information and inspiration con- , . . 
} 
iined t al recounition of the service loans, 
_ ne an ee But the real credit for our wonderful 
Pita 
organization, goes to a short, stubby 
Ir. Locke writes Englishman by the name of Robert Over- 


\ fnend of mine gave mea copy of the 


Mare! 


t until | had completely 


SKIDGE last evening and | staved 
absorbed its 


eontent from the front eover to the henu- 


f Nia a on the rear covet! 
| ! ist i tThiat rou nave a knack for 
NEW that nterest all the members of 
he eredit union movement 
llowever i! elf defense after reading 
other eredit unions in this wonderful 
ie | ado ! mistified pride brag about 
‘ ondertul ecord vhiel the John 
Deere Emplovees Credit Union of Water- 
on hows accomplished, 
| dur eenri aqavs of October. 
“44 | ame frend mentioned 
il ‘ i ‘ ot thie i intauges of] i 
‘ ot ( ave re ome literature 
‘ t rie ia] ire a) itrie 
\ livestit t} itte lL applied 
ipa Tre t vittr the Wo \lan- 
er of the John Deere Tractor Compan 
After cle ering OD plea for a eredit 
j ( " ‘ tur TOO? i" adata 
ty ind thoroug! ent 
! ) ( tuatior 
() October he neteentl 1934, a 
eeting of emplover Wis Called WhO Were 
ferested thre eredit union movement 
‘ \] \. Westergaard the Managing 
“1 ‘ Lire ‘ i present also Nir. 
(>t < rie erty aot nes te Board 


\fter listening to both of these rentle- 
met We Tie employees proceeded to 
organize a credit union 

In a very few minutes, we had suflicient 


signers for the charter and adjourned for 


two weeks 


a“ 


- 


ton. Sr. 


is affectionately called, is 
the Chairman of the Credit Committee, 


of which | am the so-called Secretary. 


fob. as he 


Credit Union, not 


being of 


sob literally lives 


only in the point of service to 


his fellow members, but by constantls 
thinking and acting out different ways in 
which the Credit 


Bic brother to all of the members. 


Union can be more of a 
If some- 
thing should ever happen to Bob Overton 
that he could not continue this wonderful 
believe that he 


broken heart. 


service. | would die of a 
Now then to get to my bragging. 
With a handful of 


to be exact, to start the 


members. eighteen 


ball rolling the 
John Deere Kk mplovees Credit Union has 


im so the short space of eighteen months 


built that membership up to over one 


thousand members without soliciting or 
members. It has 
a natural and healthy growth, with 
that 


thousand 


campaigning for new 
rere'th 
Topay out of the 


The result 


more 
an the members [ can say 


that we 


have a THOUSAND ACTIVE mem- 


The reason that this Credit Union has 


ad a quite steady growth is the result of 


SERVICE. 
We felt 


ballvho for 


that it would be 


members if the 


unwise to 
Credit 
lnion had not sufficient resources to care 


new 


for their needs, 

During the vear 1935, this credit union 
has loaned to its members approximately 
$35,000) and organization has 
declared a regular six per cent dividend 


since its 


each vear. 


For the year 1936, the Credit Union 
will be of assistance to its members of 
somewhere around $50,000, upon 
monthly loans of approximately $4,000. 

Our sole problem in the Credit Com- 
The Credit Committee 
Other 


based 


mittee Is money. 
of six, takes the following attitude 
Credit Committees please note 

First. Of what service can we be to the 
member in distress financially? 

Second, We analyze the member's prob- 
lems and care for his immediate wants. 

Third. We then place the member on 
the secondary list and after emergency 
loans are cared for that week, we take up 
some of the accounts of those under Item 
No. 2. 

Fourth. Up to this point, we 
ft committee whose sole interest is 
to be of assistance and advice to the mem- 
From this point on, we are bankers, 
or rather business men. 

Fifth. As business men, we make sure 
in the interest of all the members that the 
the ability to repay his 


are a 


bers, 


borrower has 
loans, 

In this manner the Credit Committee 
has built up to a high peak the confidence 
of its members in the Credit Union and is 
averaging approximately thirty to fifty 
new members each month, all voluntary 
on their part. 

In addition to this, merchants and busi- 
ness men are willing to back our play and 
really are of great assistance to us. 

A great many times the appreciative 
man tells his customers of the 
advantages of the Credit Union and di- 
rectly saving the customer money. 

Another advantage in belonging to the 
John Deere Employee Credit Union 
thanks to Bob Overton) is that any 
Employee of the John Deere Tractor Co., 
or a member of his family, in case of sick- 
ness may beadmitted toany of the hospitals 
and cared for without further worry by 
the employee. After the employee or 
member of the family is released from the 
hospital, the Credit Union 
bill for The Credit 
immediately contacts the 
whether or not he is a member of the 
Credit Union, advises him of the services 
of the Credit Union available to him, and 
in 99 out of a hundred cases, we foot the 
bill, allowing the emplovee to re-adjust 
himself and care for this bill through the 
eredit: union, 


business 


receives the 
(Committee 
Employee, 


same, 


Because the employee pays his hospital 
bill through the Credit Union, he is given 
a ten per cent discount on his bill, and 
furthermore the Hospital cosigns with him. 

This is just a sample of the service which 
is daily being rendered to our members. 
The same applies to doctors, and many 
business men. 

[ must say in all fairness that the public 
minded people (even to the loan sharks 
are behind us, and that is a 
to make, 

When I included Loan Sharks, | meant 
it. I don’t know many accounts we 
have cleaned up with the various 72% 
loan companies, but it is more than one 
hundred. 

Now then that sums up very briefly the 
SERVICE program of 1935, but here is 


very broad 


statement 


how 


Continued on page 20, column 3 
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In this section you will find those items 
which are designed to assist in credit 
union organization and operation and 


the promotion of our common cause 
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HOW THE 
by S. R. LEACH 


Mot of us have had _ that 


old but always refreshing, experience 
of dropping in on the new credit union 
treasurer and permitting him to regale us 
with stories and actua! experiences he had 
had in helping his members out of finan- 
cial difficulties. Pardonable pride—shall 
we say—-poetic license of the credit union 
officer. 


possibly 


Just as the credit union officer is proud 
of the accomplishments of his eredit union, 
we take pardonable pride in our Chapter. 
And like him we like to shout it to the 
world that we have a good one. So we 
exercise the same poetic license by send- 
ing you a picture of our last Chapter 
meeting as “suggested material for the 
Bridge.” And what better way to shout 
out loud about anything pertaining to 
Credit Unions than through the Bridge? 

Did some one say—special meeting? 
No sir—just a regular Chapter meeting. 
if I should take time to identify for you 
‘regulars’? who haven't 
missed a chapter meeting in months, there 
would be only a small minority I would 
not name before | had finished. Let me 


the faces of the 


pay tribute, however, to one individual, 
Pick out the shiny bald pate in the center 
of the next to the last row under the large 
picture on the rear wall and vou are look- 
ing at a man who, disregards “three score 
and ten’ and bad weather, to the extent 
that he has not missed a Chapter meeting 
since we three and = one-half 
vears ago—W. A. “Daddy” Pratt of the 
Post Oftice Emplovee'’s Credit Union. 
This 
extent in that we had a guest of honor 
Mir. R. O. Billings, Assistant Director, 
Credit Union Section of the F.C. A. from 
Washington, who can be located in the 
(sixth from the right) and with 


organi rod 


meeting was “special’” to some 


first row 


January 


CHAPTER WORKS AT ST. LOUIS 


him, on his right, our Managing Director, 
B. F. “Ben"’ Hillebrandt from Kansas 
City. Others that we always consider as 
“guests of honor” included representatives 
from FIVE (just shouting again) New 
Credit Unions WE had organized since our 
last meeting in March. 

That this was an average attendance 
can possibly best be from our 
Chapter records of the past several meet- 


Ings: 


shown 


Vontl 
October 
Nov ember 
December 


School Room Police Dept. 
Missouri Pacific 
Jetferson Hotel 
Freight Bureau 
February Western Union 
March Gymnasium Fire Dept 
April Pevely Dairy Co 


Mart Bldg 
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CHAPTER BY-LAWS FREI 
As noted elsewhere we has completed a 
form of Chapter By-laws which we hear 
ily recommend. A supply of copies of tl 
form may be had free on application from 
the Credit Union National \ssociat 


Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 











Notice we 
Credit Union as host each 


have met with a different 
This 
practice has helped materially to stimulate 
attendance, 


time, 


I am sure that the Uniform 
just issued by the National Association 
will be a great aid to others who are pre- 


$v-Laws 


paring to organize and develop Chapters 
and to hesitating 
because of a mistaken idea that they lack 
material to work with, you can tell them 
for me that they will not encounter that 
situation and 
like ours 


those who might be 


their biggest job will be 
finding time to take eare of 
the “‘unfinished business.’ 
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MORE ABOUT CHAPTER MEETINGS 


by RALPH C. CHRISTIE, of the Kansas City Chapter 


| save recently returned from a trip 
through the state of Pennsylvania, 
finding it to be a state with more than 
average possibilities for strong and worth- 
while chapters. Here is the second largest 
of our United States in population. Rich 
of natural resources, it has attracted a 
great variety of manufacturing and in- 
dustrial enterprises. Attracted by this 
population, the industrials have come in 
and made large centers of population that 
literally dot the state. 

This has formed a natural need for 
credit unions. Through the cooperation 
of Mr. Orchard and his assistants, Penn- 
sylvania will soon be taking the limelight 
in our ever changing credit union map. 
With 230 credit unions in operation they 
are increasing rapidly. 

These new credit unions, most of which 
are organized under Federal charter, are 
joining hands with the state chartered 
eredit unions in an effort to bind them- 
selves closer together so that they too 
may progress and become outstanding in 
the Credit Union Movement. 

This organization procedure is follow- 
ing the trend of other states and the credit 
unions have organized themselves into 
the Pennsylvania Credit Union League. 

Pennsylvania presents problems not 
unlike other states, but they have one 
peculiar problem and that is their moun- 
tains. Dividing the state as they do, 
they make the possibility of frequent meet- 
ings expensive and travel slow. 

The chapter enters the picture and 
solves the question. In order that the 
League be assisted, Chapters have been 
set up in all of the principal towns and 
Through these Chapters we will 
be able personally to contact many more 
people than has ever before been done 
through the regular league meeting. 


cities, 


The question was repeatedly asked 
“What will we do at our monthly meetings 
after we have finished our business?” 

To answer this question and the demand 
for a definite program, we again serve 
you and offer twelve programs (siX 1n this 
issue and six in the June issue), one for 
each month of the year. They are for 
your use and through them we hope to 
improve and inform the Chapter members 
on the subjects relative to eredit union 
work 

You have the same problems in your 
Chapter as do the Pennsylvanians, the 
your neighboring 
It is our business to create for 
vou an interesting Chapter meeting. 


The First Meeting 


The first month why not discuss the 


Californians or 
Chapter. 


own 


Boarp or Direcrors 


We suggest that, at this meeting, you 
from the By-Laws of your eredit 
union the seetion that ontlines the duties 
of the Board of Directors. 

Hiave some definite problems to be dis- 
cussed.that would come before this group 


read 


14 


for consideration. This program should be 
carefully worked out in advance. 

Example: (1) Our treasurer has never 
been paid a salary. We have grown to 
the place where we are able to remunerate 
him for building our credit union and 
making possible the payment of a sub- 
stantial dividend. Realizing that we can- 
not pay him fully for the work he has 
actually done, we can set aside a fixed 
amount to be paid monthly as our appre- 
ciation. We as the Board of Directors 
“annot authorize the payment of a salary, 
but we can recommend to the annual 
meeting the amount decided upon after 
a study of this question. (A statement 
including the earnings and expenses should 
be prepared in order that there will be a 
basis for opinion.) 

(2) It might be discussed at this meet- 
ing what rate we will charge on loans 
during the coming year. Last year our 
rate was 1%, on monthly balances, but 
it has been suggested that we lower this 
rate to 34 of 1%. 

These two questions alone will serve 
for a full evening’s program if the one in 
charge has full knowledge of these common 
questions. 

Almost any director can suggest other 
subjects having to do with the duties of 
board members, ete., and it is suggested 
that those present be asked to submit 
questions for a subsequent discussion, the 
program committee having carefully out- 
lined the first program. 

At this meeting discussion should be 
kept confined to the duties, responsibili- 
ties, ete., of the Board. 


The Second Meeting 
THe Crepir COMMITTEE 


In a picture of a blackboard in the 
April issue of the Bridge (page 13) giving 
the details of a program of interest to all 
members, we have given you an idea that 
can be worked successfully in your group. 
We leave this meeting in your hands and 
hope the discussion will put more enthus- 
iasm into your meetings. 

For example, credit union laws provide 
that loans may be made only for “provi- 
dent and productive purposes.”” What 
does that mean? Here is a fruitful sub- 
ject for discussion. 

Why do some credit unions have more 
loan demand than money and vice versa? 

What about installment buying? Auto- 
mobile loans, ete.? 

How about loans to minors? 

We strongly recommend for this meet- 
ing the use of a blackboard with a care- 
fully worked out problem on it to be eon- 
sidered by those present, acting as a large 
credit committee. 

You will find it neeessary to maintain 
order as everyone will have something to 
say if the problem has been worked out 
earefully. 


There might well be two meetings de- 
voted to the eredit committee as there 


are difficult problems as regards endorse- 
ments, ete., in which all credit committees 
are interested. 

If your program committee cannot work 
up one or two hot meetings on this sub- 
ject—get a new committee!!!! 


The Third Meeting 


None of us are familiar enough with 
the credit union law. I know some direct- 
ors who have never even read it. Reading 
it is dull business, but if it is read and 
discussed section by section you will go 
home from the meeting well rewarded for 
your attendance. I suggest, therefore, as 
the subject for meeting No. 3: 

REVIEW OF THE CREDIT Un1ion Law 

Understand the law under which your 
eredit union is organized. Compare your 
State law with the Federal law. Assign 
to one person the reading of the State 
law, to another the Federal law. Each in 
turn will read from the section covering 
the same subject. Discuss that part with 
the members and then take up another 
section. Very few members and officers 
of a credit union have studied the law 
under whick his credit union is operating. 

Know the law and you know most of 
the answers! 


The Fourth Meeting 


This meeting will have to be arranged 
well in advance so that you can have 
present the individual who represents the 
state or federal department which has 
supervision over your law. If you have 
in the Chapter both State and Federal 
credit unions, try to get representatives of 
both departments there at the same time. 
You will find the purposes of the two 
laws the same, and the operation of eredit 
unions under the two laws approximately 
the same. These men (the examiners) 
have something of value to give you. 
Listen to them and you will understand 
better what they require of you by way 
of eredit union management. So let's 
get this meeting up well in advance and 
have the right men there. I suggest that 
we call it: 

Tue Crepit Union EXAMINER 

In this man you have a friend. He is 
a man who knows all, sees all and finally 
passes Judgment on your progress. With 
his vast amount of experience in seeing 
how the other fellow conducts his credit 
union, in the same manner you will be- 
come acquainted with the mistakes most 
frequently made. You will be advised on 
different parts of the law that need your 
especial attention. 

Contaet this man at once and secure 
from him a date when he may give your 
Chapter members the benefit of his ex- 
perience. 


The Fifth Meeting 


This should be a banner meeting. We 
are going to learn how to organize a credit 
union by actually organizing one. This 
must also be worked up well in advance 
#0 as to have representatives of the poten- 
tial group preseut. The work should have 
been carried far eneugh in advance of the 
meeting with the new group, so that, if 
they are eonvinced at the meeting they 
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will sign up and go ahead. You must have 
the papers there. Questions will be asked 
and you can take turns answering them. 
It will be swell for the new group and a 
fine and enlightening experience for you. 
I call it: 


AN ORGANIZATION MEETING 


For a good pep meeting here is one 
that is hard to beat. It is a little work, 
but the results obtained will more than 
offset the preparation. 

Actually organize a credit union in the 
Chapter meeting. In order to do this as 
noted, a good representation must be 
present from the group in which the credit 
union is to be formed. Two such groups 
are preferable. Other guests are invited 
from groups where the credit union story 
has not spread, but are desirous of know- 
ing more about it. 

Your leader must be able to tell these 
guests all they should know about credit 
unions and finally invite them to sign an 
applicatien for a charter. 

You will do more for your Chapter 
and members by this meeting than most 
any other way. The enthusiasm created 
will last for several future meetings. 


The Sixth Meeting 


Do you realize that your credit union 
chapter has a great social service to render 
to your community? Do you know what 
that service is? You have heard about 
“loan sharks,’”’ but how much do you 
know about ’em? Let’s call this meeting: 

THe Loan SHARK 

How does he affeet your Chapter? 

It is largely because of the Loan Sharks 
that you are organized into Credit Unions 
to help the fellow who has become entangled 
in his webb. Down through history we 
are told of men who have taken the last 
penny from the poor and helpless only 
because they had power. It is our job, 
through the organizing of Credit Unions, 
to bind you together with a bond so strong 
that you will be able to withstand any 
attack. 

Would you like to hear someone talk 
at a Chapter meeting on “The Loan 
Shark?” 

Call someone from your Better Business 
Bureau for example, or socially minded 
attorney, and you will have presented 
some unbelievable stories. 

I will suggest six additional programs 
in the June Bripce for we are going to 
stay with this Chapter business as the 
most important part of the whole credit 
union program. 


—_————— 


Hundreds of eredit unions have sub- 
scribed for enough BripGeEs to take care 
of their boards and committee members 
on the basis that this will improve the 
efficiency of operations. Hundreds of them 
have done that. If every credit union did 
it—in fact if half the credit unions did it— 
I could stop worrying about the future of 
the Brince. And every credit union, unless 
of very recent origin can do it. In fact 
some credit unions are subseribing for 
their entare memberships—a special divi- 
dend from undivided earnings. Send the 
subseriptions to the Bringer, Ra‘ffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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H2 are some of the questions which 
have come up most frequently in the 
Chapter meetings which I have attended. 
I will confine myself for this issue to the 
six which seem to be uppermost in the 
minds of the credit union folk who have 
been attending my meetings. 


1. How many credit unions are neces- 
sary for a credit union chapter? 

Answer. We find that if there are three 
credit unions in a town or in driving distance of 
one another they should get together and form a 
chapter. Of course, the more the merrier, but if 
you have three credit unions I would like to see 
you get together. If you want to make a little 
bet, here goes. Start with your three and before 
long you will find No. 4 and No. 5 have organ- 
ized, coming to meetings chuck full of questions. 


2. Need there be any large chapter 
dues? 

ANSweR. When anyone mentions dues I 
would like to craw] back into my shell. Some 


chapters operate on a dues basis as low as fifty 
cents a year per credit union. Personally I don't 
like dues for chapters. You have to have a little 
fun now and then or get mossy, Get the chapter 
folks together for a dance or a card party, charge 
an admission of twenty-five cents per person, 
advertise it, get people out and then count up the 
profit after it’s over. You will net enough to 
handle your expenses for the year. Postage and 





stationery is 
chapter 


the extent of your expense in a 


3. Can State law and Federal law 
credit unions be successfully combined in 
the same Chapter? 

ANSWER. Yes. How about those 
trees that are growing side by side. One is a 
white oak and the other is a red oak. They are 
both oaks and serve the same purpose. There is 
no more difference between Federal and State 
chartered credit unions than there is between 
the oaks. They are both organized for the same 
purpose. They even have the same name “Credit 
Union."’ The more the Federal and State credit 
unions get together the stronger your chapter 
becomes 


old oak 


4. How important is the preparation in 
advance of a program for each meeting? 

Answer. Did you ever watch Mether mix 
up a cake? How careful she is to see that the 
right amount of flour and eggs are used and that 
it is baked just so. That is preparation. In order 
that your program will have plenty of pep, a 
careful study must be made of each detail. Plan, 
step by step, and at the chapter meeting give it 
a big push and watch it go. The results will 
make you tingle with a feeling of a job well done 


5. Is there available without charge 
a well tried form of chapter by-laws? 

ANSWER. A uniform by-laws for chapters is 
printed in the April issue of the Bridge. Full 
particulars are given and are put there for you. 
We have a copy available for you for the asking. 
They are called ‘“‘Uniform By-Laws" and are 
suitable for a chapter in any locality, practically 
tailor-made just for your group. If someone 
slipped and failed to sell you a Bridge, we are 
sorry. Send your subscription direct to us, we 
won't forget you. 


6. Is it your experience that interest 
increases or decreases as the chapter ex- 
perience progresses? 

ANSWER. Interest will either increase or de- 
crease as you progress. I have seen chapters go 
to pieces just because the group met 
month and that is all they did, just met. That 
case is unusual because credit union folks are 
not made that way. It is the natural thing for 
chapter members to gain more interest at each 
meeting and bring with them to the next meeting 
others from their own credit union. As 
credit union progresses so will the chapter. 


once a 


your 
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April Organization Results 
Srates Listep AccCORDING Tio NuMBER 
Or Crepit Unions* 

May 1, 1934 

W isconsin—439 Kansas—64 
New York—357 Alabama—52 
Massachusetts—356 Oklahoma—48 
Illinois—310 Louisiana—47 
Missouri—270 Utah—39 
Minnesota—244 Foreign—39 
Pennsylvania—232 Colorado—31 
Ohio—207 Maryland—2s8 
California—198 Arkansas—26 
lowa—197 Rhode Island—23 
Texas—169 Maine—20 
Indiana—155 Oregon—19 
Michigan—125 South Carolina—16 
Florida—98 Mississippi—16 
New Jersey—93 Idaho—15 
Tennessee— 93 South Dakota—14 
Georgia—90 Montana—13 
Nebraska— 84 W yoming—11 
Washington—79 Arizona—8 
Connecticut—76 New Mexico—7 
Dist. of Col.—71 New Hampshire—7 
Virginia—68 Vermont—3 
North Carolina—67 Delaware—1 
Kentucky—-64 Nevada—1 

* This is not neeessarily a complete list. 
Notefy us if your state total is maccurate. 
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A Little Man With 
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Kach eredit union consists of members 
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ivernge State League 1 eoneerned = the 
Liye Tor new eredit unton are nomina 
ee thin alan of daen nenemmnent ever Figures from a Successful Rural A Thrill 
horrower and non-horrower ia treated Credit Union We always get a thrill out of the monthly 
theolute impartiality. lrmour eredit union release from J. P. 
o afl e with vour State League and We shall elaborate in a later issue on the Dooley. We so well remember the organi- 
erefore with the National Associatior operating experience of the Alma Exchange zation of the early Armour credit unions 
Ln one of tun thine 1) write the Credit Credit Union which is a very successful and these figures seem incredible. But 
Teles WWatineed Anneolatlen Raiffeisen credit union with some years of operating believe it or not Mr. Ripley, they are true 
House, Madison, Wisconsin to clear up experience in a strietly rural community. Date of Release, Mareh 27, 1936 
question vou mav have or. better Meantime these figures taken from its Shares and Loans Total Amts. 
| ? ontact directly the Managing Di- March 31st 1936 Statement are indicative Vembers De posits made loaned to date i 
ector of vour State League whose name of the fact that this sort of credit union 22.826 $1,175,907 99,405 $6,942,144 . 
ind addre vou will find listed on the will operate quite as effectively as a typical There is enough encouragement in these 
ak ener of th ” urban credit union. figures to keep a tired man on the job! | 
- ” . 5 RESOURCES We learn with great regret of the passing 
li ee ee ee ee ee Cash and in Depositor; $10.756.72 Secretary-Treasurer, R. J. Hamlin of 
tells its own story. Thanks, Mr. M. H. Government Bonds 1500.00 the Des Moines Water Works Credit 
Cable, of the International Shoe Employees Government Cotton Loans 31,889.25 { nion on February 21, 1936. He was one 
Credit Unior Secured Loans 15.667.52 of our strong leaders in Des Moines and 
. Furniture and Fixtures 893.15 his death is a severe loss both to his credit 
\ FRIEND IN NEED union and to the credit union movement. 
a : a ita 
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ee ee ee shamed Shares : 321,061.25 Parish eredit unions, located at Waterloo, 
ne : wre a nm ons onan rpg _ Reserve aes seprrenie-et lowa. “In May the Directors made it 
‘ ‘ eye " Undivided Profits 15.34 possible for children of school age or under 
OU neean | ndergo Une _— Cashier's Checks 256.75 to have savings accounts without being 
pty a Time Deposits 1 441.35 required to have a $5.00 share each 
oa os Demand Deposits 34 AAY.95 interest is paid or credited on January 
to the rest : Ist and July Ist on each full dollar for | 
wememier LHat you m Gopend 365, <00.04 each full month on sums not previously 
———— withdrawn .. . this not only encourages 
rie CREDIT UNION thrift among children but also makes 
a We must seek to show that all our in the parents more interested. Attention 
expert of stitutions, no matter how splendid and s called to one Junior member who 
(‘re | n Sectio heey Der no matter how proud we may be of hay deposits SL.OO each week. If this is con- 
ar ‘ nd of he ing plaved a part in their creation, are tinued for fourteen and a half vears, the 
eri trate merely a means to an end. The end the balance at the end of that time will be 
eeing of men and women from economi ihout S1.020." 
pel the clouds o und social thraldon Bv so doing we shall ——— 
r bring them to that state where intellectual \ report from the Reynolds Metals 
ibout et and spiritual freedom, and a fuller and Credit) Union of Louisville, Kentucky 
til he | nobler life, are made possible.”” (From the <hows resources of 87.860 and 390 members. 
eenil nstruction and exper Presidential address of Wyndham J From the Conoco Employees Credit 
ener There should be a noticeable drop Edwards at the British Cooperative Con- Union of Wichita Falls, Texas, a report 
he statistics of southern headache gress and thanks to THE CANADIAN indicating assets of $11,282 with $10,397 
ter Nl lLloge tour CO-OPERATOR loaned out. 
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The Bridge Tender 


| geme THE BripGe tender one early morn- 
ing, working with a crew shining and 
painting up the bridge, getting ready as he 
told me, for Memorial Day. It was a 
lovely early May morning. The sky was 
blue with the sort of tleeey white clouds you 
see mostly in the 
notice the more readily in the spring after 
the long, dull days of the winter). It was 


spring or possibly 


the kind of a morning when you really 
feel great and when the day’s work in 
anticipation doesn't seem to be a chore at 
all. Prosperity (and it is coming back 
whoever may be responsible for it) has 
agreed with the BripGre tender. 

He is putting ona bit of weight; he keeps 
lis new uniform spotless and he is prouder 
than Lucifer of his job. We stopped for a 
bit of a chat. Now | am something of a 
talker but chats with the 
are mostly a 


sRIDGE tender 
monologue with the BT 
on the talking end. 

“Well, Boss.” says he, “it’s spring!” 
Well, Bringer Tender,” says I, “you're 
right!’ We watehed intently for a bit as 
three particularly bright 
tlew across our end of the bridge to alight 


colored birds 
in a tree, just beginning to show the first 
tender evidences of leaves, on the shore 
helow us. “Birds,” he continued, “have 
their uses.” 

with for the most part 
they come with the spring—a kind of ad- 
vance agent to let us know that its nice 
and warm some place and that our own 
winter is over, even if it’s still a bit cold. 
And they come in variety—a blue bird 
now and then among them. You know, 
Boss, why I like the Blue Bird? It’s be- 
cause the little cuss seems to come laden 
with hope. Take a look at a crow; can you 
do it and keep cheerful? You cannot! 
But the blue bird is so graceful, his colors 
are so lovely and he has built up a good 
name. Some folks are like that. I used to 
know a widow woman in the little village 
where I lived. She didn’t have any money 
to speak of to give to this and that but she 
gave something finer and better than 
money. She helped people. She’d come 
when there was a sickness in a poor family 
and she was better than a trained nurse. 
She was at all the church gatherings and 
she’d make a cake or, more often than 


“To begin 


not, after the church supper was over 
she was the one to stay behind and wash 
the dishes. If a kid came to the back door 

he could he sure of a cookie or one of the 
best doughnuts you ever experienced. 
And if it was a tramp and he was hungry 
she didn’t go too particular into his past 
she fed him, like as 
not first and talked good sense to him 


history for industry; 


afterwards. I never forgot a piece I had 
to learn when I was in High School, Boss: 
it had to do with a feller who went out to 
find the cup that the Lord drank from at 
the last supper. And he travelled here and 
he travelled there and he hunted and 
with the best of ’em— but he 
never found it. And then one day he gave a 
drink of water and a kind word, as I re- 


crusaded 


member it, to a beggar at the gate of his 
castle and he found what he was hunting 
for—-right there in simple service. The line 
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I liked went something like this: ‘he who 

gives himself with his gift feeds three, 

himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.’ 

That may not be just the way of it-—-but 
like that. 

‘It seems to me, 


it went something 
Boss. that we let 
ourselves ret too complicated about this 
thing called ‘life’. 


assortment of necessary things to take us 


Each of us gets a certain 





through life. A healthy bodys 
how we should cherish it and not waste if 
A mind to be cultivated, like a garde 


and not to be allowed to vo to weeds ty 


ne 
“Osh but 


Inistse, 


308s, how lucky me and Vou are that we 


A country -did you ever think 
were born citizens of the U.S. 
what's going on in Europe! 
bad governmert here and there (and 
and ne are responsibie Tor 1 mo 
not being interested 
chosen spot on earth! \r 
you and me 
rich nor poor 
the kind of folks 
the right things in 

os And there oss 
Bird: if T was running 
vou know what I'd do? I’ prink 
April and Alay 
Why? There's happiness and | 


Birds all over the 
cheer even in a printed Tobit 
they'd bring us 

“Crome S088 
oy listening to 

PLS. And that’ 


Bird notion for thi 





Introducing the New Executive Committee 


The new Executive Committee of the 
Credit Union National Association con- 
sists of President Claude E. Clarke, Vice- 
Presidents P. D. Holmes of 
President of the Illinois Credit 
John L. Moore” of 
Managing Director of the 
Credit Union League), B. F. 
Managing Director of the Missouri 
Credit Union League), H. M. Rhodes 
Managing Director of the North Caro- 
lina Credit Union League), Edward L. 
Shanney (National Director from Massa- 
chusetts), Treasurer C. G. Hyland of 
Wisconsin (State Organizer for the Wis- 
consin State Banking Department), Ros 


Chicago 
Union 
Oakland 
California 
Hillebrandt 


League 








Madisor 


Director of Cuna) and Cler!| 


Kk. Bergengren of NMIanagn 
Thomas W 
Department 
of Contact and Organization of the N 
tional Association and is Assistant Manag 
ing Direetor of Cuna and who spend 


Doig, who has charge of the 


most of his time contacting credit unions 
chapters and leagues all over the United 
States. Kdward A. Filene 
election as President because of his orig 


Ie fused re’ 


inal determination to serve but a singl 
term. He 
a very active member of the 
Board, a member of the Cuna 
Board and of the 
Committee. 


remains a life member and 
National 
Mutual 


Bridge Publications 


Seated, left to right: Messrs. Doig, Bergengren, Clarke and Hyland; standing, Messrs. Hillebrandt 


Holmes, Moore and Shanney. 
February and was unable to attend. 


Mr. Rhodes was ill at the time of the National Board meeting in 














eontinue to come In. 


| Hi questions 
This 


whole credit) union business Is 
ufliciently in eondition of evolutionary 
development so that, while it is possible to 
questions definitely, 
are others which are gradually being 


answered by experience 


answer some very 


there 


For example there are a few fixed prin- 
ciples. I list ten of them. 

1. A eredit union exists to provide co- 
operative credit; it is not an investment 
union. Therefore we must watch out that 
the credit committee does not destroy the 
credit union by failing to understand the 
principles of credit union eredit. It is 
better to err on the liberal rather than or 
the conservative side in matters of eredit 

> Therefore bear in mind that credit 
unions make unsecured loans safely and 
securely up to the limit provided by law 

x most states, $50, in a few states $100). 
\ credit 
rule that it will make no unsecured loans 


union which has established a 


is Operating against all credit union ex- 
perience and defeating its own ends, It is 
in credit unions of this sort that we are 
than loan 


told ‘we have 


demand. 


more money 
3. So. too. the purpose of credit union 
not thoroughly understood. What 


a credit union loan? It is a loan made 


possible by cooperative credit in order to 
help the member do something which it is 
for his best interests to do. And times 
change Years ago there was no real 


possibility of general use of the automobile. 
foday the America has 


a matter of common concern and 


automobile in 


eredit unions should help their members 
vith their car purchases. The only prob- 
emus tosee toit that the member does not 
buy a car beyond his fair capacity to main- 


without undue strain, 


1 So W th all the other things now 


purchased by our people on the install- 


ment plan. If you can help a member 
re ally he Ip him; that is if the eash price 
of the thing plus the credit union interest 
less than the installment price plus the 
nance charge) and the purchase is con- 
tent with good udgment the eredit 
inion should do the financing, 
’ ( readit ul ons cannot be successfully 
lper mposed I} it is the management 
of anv eredit union must be a rank and 
e affair. If the emplover, for exampl 
of opinion that the rank and file eannot 
manage their own money successfully in a 
credit union, he had Hest postpone Or- 
ranization. Under no eonditions should a 


eredit union be organized whieh is to be 
managed by a few exeeutives of the busi- 
ness chosen bv the chief executive of the 
susiness for that purpose. This has been 

ed many, many times and always fails. 


6. The direetors, the members of the 


eredit and of the supervisory committees 








should be active: no matter how good the 
treasurer may be he should not do all the 
work, using his board simply as a rubber 
stamp for his action. 

7. I am frequently asked as to com- 
pensation of the treasurer; we shall be 
glad to answer this question for any credit 
union which will supply us with the data 
having to do with its operations. Com- 
pensation varies and it is difficult to make 
any general rule. 

S. I am frequently asked also as to the 
relative merits of State and Federal laws. 
These laws all originated within the same 
agency, the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau and there is no general 
answer. We can answer with fair aecuracy 
if you will make the inquiry specific, 
supplying us with the name of the State 
involved. 

9%. Dividends are not the important 
thing in a credit union. We have had a 
vreat deal of experience with the credit 
unions which have maintained a _ high 
dividend simply to attract large investors 
who proceed to take over the management 
of the eredit union and to operate it for 
the investors. This experience had been 
uniformly bad. The original credit unions 
paid no dividends at all and the credit 
union exists to ereate credit facilities at 
low rates 


10. We are frequently asked as to the 
relationship between the credit union and 
the state or federal supervisory depart- 
It should be cordial and the credit 
union should do everything in its power to 
cooperate intelligently with the state or 
federal supervisory department. When 
these folks criticize a credit union they are 
doing it for the good of the credit union, 


ment. 


and their criticisms and suggestions should 
be heeded if reasonable— and they 


erally 


ren- 


are re asonable. 
Now for some specific questions. 


First Question. From Superior, Wis- 
consin: Can you tell how successfully 
central operating for credit 
inions in other states, whether there is 
one to take care of an entire state. or one 
in each of several localities? Should we 
-et up a central credit union for a chapter, 
and what is the function of a central credit 


banks are 


ANSWER Experimental Credit 


Lrions are operating very successfully in several 


Central 


ites In each case only one Central Credit 
Union has been set up in a given state. I would 
dvise against forming a Central Credit Union 
to serve the members of a Chapter at present. 
Che functions of a Central Credit Union are the 
same as those of any other credit Union, the 
lifference being that the Central Credit Union 
has other Credit Unions as its members rather 
than individuals. In addition to receiving sur- 
plus funds from. and making loans to those 
Credit Unions which comprise its membership. 
i Central Credit Union usually makes loans to 


officers of Credit Unions in those states where the 
law forbids officers of Credit Unions borrowing 
beyond their own holdings. 


Seconp Question. From Gary, Indiana: 
Would it be practical to set up a school 
to be held for one or more weeks at some 
place like Estes Park for a study of credit 
union management and operation and 
related subjects with a definite curriculum, 
ete.? Would it be too late to try out such 
plan this summer? 


Answer. A school to be held for one week 
during the vacation period for the purpose of 
studying Credit Union management and opera- 
tion might prove of great value. However, such 
schools would, we think, operate more efficiently 
and with less cost if limited to the Credit Unions 
of one State and held within that state. This 
would seem to be one of the proper functions of a 
state League. If a state League sponsored such 
a school and desired aid in conducting the school, 
the National Association might conceivably send 
a representative to the school to assist in any 
manner possible. 


THirD QueEsTION. From several places: 
Noting in the Bridge that eredit unions 
are being urged to make loans to enable 
members to buy for cash rather than on 
credit, would you include the purchase of 
automobiles? If so, should the credit 
committee determine what kind of an 
automobile the member can afford to buy? 
What security should the eredit union 
take? Should the loans be confined to 
new as distinguished from re-conditioned 
ears? 

Answer. Yes, loans to finance the purchase 
of automobiles should be included. The Credit 
Committee or the Board of Directors, or the two 
bodies acting jointly should determine the maxi- 
mum priced car the Credit Union would be 
willing to finance, taking into consideration the 
average purchasing power of the credit unien’s 
members. A chattel mortgage or sales contract 
supported by a fire and theft {insurance policy 
should be sufficient collateral. It might be a 
good idea to follow the local practice of com- 
mercial finance companies with regard to col- 
lateral. If the finance company requires a $50.00 
deductible collision policy in addition to the 
above, the Credit Union might well require the 
same protection. Of course, the loan (for the 
benefit of the borrower) should also be pro- 
tected by a Loan Protection Policy with the 
CUNA Mutual Society paid for by the Credit 
Union. This should prove a valuable selling 
point with the member. Since there is more of 
usury practiced in financing second hand cars 
than new cars, the Credit Union should make 
loans to finance either. It is the purpose of the 
Credit Union to eliminate usury wherever it is 
found. 


FourtTH Question. Also from several 
current letters: It is not yet clear what, 
if any, should be paid by a credit union 
to its treasurer. Please answer this ques- 
tion from the standpoint of (a) a small 
credit union, doing a business not in ex- 
cess of $5,000 per annum, (b) a very large 
credit union. 

Answer. This question is not quite clear to 
me. If the words ‘“‘Doing the business not in 
excess of $5,000 per annum" means that the 
total loans made by the Credit Union during the 
year aggregate only $5,000, then the Credit 
Union is too small to warrant any compensation 
for the Treasurer. When the monthly state- 
ment of a Credit Union shows outstanding loans 
aggregating $2,000, its income (if the proper in- 
terest rate of 1% per month on balances is 
charged) should be $20 per month in which case 
the Credit Union could afford to pay the treasurer 
a salary of $4 or $5 a month. The method of 


conducting the business cf a large credit union 
varies to such an extent that it would be im- 
practicable to make any general statement re- 
garding the eompensation of the treasurer. The 
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Credit Union National Association has a com- 
mittee which is studying the problem of com- 
pensation for treasurers and which should bring 
forth a very comprehensive statement covering 
this matter in the near future. 


THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


Let’s compensate our Treasurer for all the 
work he's done. 

For Treasurers are worthy of their hire— 
everyone. 

When the Credit Union's boomin’ 
and a dividend's in sight 

When no longer debts are loomin’' 
and the Loan Shark’s taken flight 

When the struggle seems most over 
and the battle nearly won, 

Lee's compensate our Treasurer 
for all the work he’s done! 


FirrH Question. Another enthusiastic 
Bridge reader differs with me as regards 
dividends, maintaining that the credit 
union should at all times maintain a 6% 
dividend in order to be attractive to invest- 
ing members. Is he right in his general 
contention that a 6°, dividend is neces- 
sary in order to attract capital? Should 
a credit union attempt to encourage the 
investment by members of large sums, 
attracted by a dividend better than 
average earnings on capital elsewhere? 


Answer. Your friend is wrong in his conten- 
tion that it is essential for a credit union to pay a 
six percent dividend in order to attract capital. 
Most savings institutions are now paying inter- 
est varying from two percent to two and one- 
half percent per annum and in spite of this fact, 
these institutions are bulging with surplus 
accumulations. Credit Unions are service or- 
ganizations. It is not the amount of dividend paid 
which attracts worthwhile capital into the 
Credit Union, but rather safety, convenience, 
and a desire for service. Capital which demands 
a six percent return is not desirable capital for 
a Credit Union. A Credit Union is not inter- 
ested in people who have large sums of money 
they wish to invest. It is a Union for purposes of 
credit, not an investment Union. It would be 
far better for our Credit Unions if they would 
limit dividends to a maximum of four percent. 
Elimination of personal greed is one of the most 
worthwhile objectives of the credit union move- 
ment. 


SixtH Question. From Buffalo, New 
York: Is it wise for a credit committee 
to accept the signatures of minors as 
co-makers on loans? 


ANSWER Neo. <A Credit Committee should 
not accept signatures of minors as co-makers on 
notes, 


SEVENTH QUESTION. From Wichita, 
Kansas: Should the interest rate on a 
straight loan be less than on a reducing 
loan? If, for example, a member borrows 
$100 for ten months, with no payments 
on account, should he be charged 1°) a 
month on balances? Should eredit unions 
encourage loans to run for ten months 
without payments on account? 


AnswErR. The interest rate on all loans of a 
similar class made by a Credit Union should be 
the same regardless of the size of the loan or 
terms of repayment. Insofar as possible a Credit 
Union should aveid making a loan with the un- 
derstanding that it will be repaid in a lump sum 
at the close of a period. If such a loan is made, 
the borrower should be charged one percent per 
month. The Credit Union owes a great deal of 
its safety to the fact that loans are always re- 
paid in small, frequent, regular installments. 
Credit Unions should avoid wherever possible 
loans running for a period of time witheut pay- 
ment on aceount. Some Credit Unions, of course 
(Credit Uniens serving farmers for example), 
must make this type of lean. If the borrower has 
a regular wage or income, the loan shewd be 
repaid in installments 





Kicuta Question. Also from Wichita, 


Kansas: Would it be good business for 
our eredit union to give a rebate to a 
member who gets a large loan and meets 
all of his monthly payments promptly? 
For instance, a member borrows $600 on 
a new car; he repays at the rate of $25 
per month, plus 1°, a month interest. 
Should the credit union make a rebate to 
him at the end, in consideration of the 
fact that he has met his payments 
promptly? 

ANSWER. No. We expect all borrowers from 
credit unions to repay their loans regularly and 
promptly. Repayments of a loan should not be 
passed or delayed unless a real emergency has 
come into the life of the borrower. It would seem 
improper then to pay a premium to a borrower 
simply because no such emergency happens to 
occur during the term of repayment of his loan 
A Credit Union is a cooperative society. All 
members should be treated alike. The rate of 
interest charged should be level, the same rate 
to all borrowers regardless of the size of their 
loan. It should not be graduated 


NINTH Question. Our Credit Union 
has some idle funds which, I believe, 
could be loaned to some of our higher 
paid employees if such loans could be 
made at a lower rate of interest than one 
per cent a month. These employees say 
they can borrow at the bank at a rate 
which is less than the Credit Union rate. 
Should our Credit Union, in order to put 
this idle money to work, graduate the 
rate of interest we charged on loans in 
accordance with the size of the loan? In 
other words, would it be proper for us 
to rule that the rate of interest on loans 
in excess of $300 or $500 would be one- 
half of one percent a month on unpaid 
balances rather than the usual one per- 
cent? 

Answer. A Credit Union is a cooperative 
society. There should be no discrimination in 
favor of certain members simply because their 
income is larger and their ability to repay thereby 
increased, We are not competitors of banks. If 
a member of a Credit Union can borrow at a 
bank at a lower rate of interest than the Credit 
Union charges, he should be sent to the bank 
Let's suppose we have a Credit Union member 
who earns $19 a week and who is supporting a 
family of three or four on this salary. He is con- 
scientious, a saver and has provided well for his 
family to date. Sickness occurs in the family. 
An operation is necessary and this necessitates a 
loan of $50 on which he is charged one percent 
a month on unpaid balances. Another member 
of the same Credit Union earns $500 a month 
He is single. He desires to buy an automobile 
and wishes to borrow $500 from the Credit Union 
to finance the purchase of this car. Would it 
seem fair for this second member to pay a lower 
rate of interest than the first member? Cer- 
tainly not. All members of a Credit Union 
should be treated alike. The interest rate on 
loans should be a flat rate and the same on all 
loans of a similar class. We are trying, in the 
Credit Union movement, to reverse the theory 
that “To him that hath shall be given and from 
him that hath not even that which he hath 
shall be taken away", If the rate of interest in 
the Credit Union is to be graduated at all, then 
a lower rate should be charged on the small 
emergency loans and a higher rate charged on 
loans of convenience, Let's ask the man who is 
fortunate to help the man who is down 

ce 

Another fine similar rural article, ‘‘More 
Counties Realize the need for Credit 
Union,’ in the March issue of the Ohio 


Farm Bureau News. 
a 


“Open the Bripée” says the Mieshigan 
Credit Union News in a fine appeal for 
BRIDGE subscriptions. 





Frustration 


Flowers we bring? 
Oh certainly—the first blossoms of the 
Spring! 
With reverent air? 
Oh certainly—we place them gently there! 
With yet a single element of shame—for 
it’s the truth 
We are net loyal to that gallant Youth! 
A gallant Youth—who loved this land, 
His love for you—for me, you understand 
Caused him to make a bargain with us 
both; 
A trade it was 
oath! 
Youth! 


In his heart and mind the will- 


bound by our saered 


To paint immortal pictures of the sun' 
He who would have built a magie span— 
His dear, dear life is done. 
Oh God—compassionate and Father of 
us all, 
Just why did we let him fall? 
If we but knew—oh God, dear Father God 
—why then, 
We would not let such sacrifice be made 
again! 
Flowers we bring? 
Oh certainly—the first bright blossoms 
of the Spring! 
With reverent air? 


place 


Oh certainly—we them gently, 
there! 
But when Youth died—to make us free 
Youth made a solemn trade with You and 
me! 
He kept the faith— 


and We? 
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News of the Founders’ Club 


rokeory of the Founders’ Club ts 


Parser tely not wnderstooe 


completels 
even by the members of it. In the begi 
ning wavy back in the dark ages of the 


credit unlon movement n 1021 to bye 


exnet about at when the Credit) Union 
National ks 
tr\ \Ir Kilene 


rroegat thre 


Bureau was created 


tension 

ve were both of the Opinion 
Vitality of the credit union move 
rent would lve demonstrated by the 
rapidity with whieh eredit union members 
direction, Quy 


Tapert over its “mewve 


yeetive from the verv beginning was a 


eredit union movement of, for, and = by 


eredit) union members In those earl, 
adiay it was not easy to organize a credit 
ion there Was a Vist ules resistance 
uenminst it. It isn’t easv vet but it is 
easier becuse the sale resistance has 
been eliminated by ony, eXtensive, stu 


cessful experimentation There Is, how- 


ever, a technique about organizing a credit 
inion; it calls for certain capabilities and 
the fundamental purpose of the Founders’ 
(lub is to establish a plan which will 
appeal to credit union members and in- 
cline them to try out their capabilities as 
I think it was Mr. Filene, who. 


some yveurs ago, first suggested the plan, 


Organizers 


There are some folks who do not realize 
that there are eredit unions to be organ- 
ized all 
Madison 
an even fifty credit unions and there are 
plenty 
Take 
have a fine demonstration of the value of 


right here in 
a city of about 60,000, we have 


‘round about us: 


more waiting for organization. 


for example, the church; we already 


eredit union organization within Catholic 
We have 


ust begun to organize a few eredit unions 


parishes and Jewish sVnagorues, 
within Protestant church groups. Kagawa 
has been making a great stir in Amerien 
vith i 


yroup of meetings sponsored by 
( 


thre kFederated Couneil of 


‘hurches, calling 


precpra sothhe ehureh to do something about 


cooperation Qut of tl should come a 
reer beginning of credit union organiza 
tion within Protestant chureh groups So 
there ire other sort ol groups allabout 
oul where there rrent need for 
ectit ot al oral ( ; 

\na ‘ hould not overlook that all we 
wetter stem of rie ereadit ! as vet a 
‘ mali dropiut ey irere: tou ket 

hoon na ire ‘ more busine 
nian ¢ er i thre Viner ert people taygve! 
back to work after or period of idle- 
ness and naturally aceumulating debt 
Ih probiem becomes more rather than 
ess intense, Credit union members, every 
yy, 





time they organize new credit 
unions, do their individual bit to the solu- 
tion of this great problem. The Founders’ 
Club will therefore remain open to new 
members for a long time to come, insisting 
only that the applicant be an actual or- 
eredit) union. 


Here is the New Class 


Let us therefore adorn ourselves with 


single 


vanizer of a new 


robes of our high office, and in- 
tiate into this Club which has no dues, 
no nothing except asymbol 


the rich 


no meetings, 
which indicates lovalty to the credit 
union movement Numbers 268 to 274. 

We left off in’ the April 
Brother Nixon of Connecticut. 

We thy to California to pick up Brother 
LL. S. Barden of the Berkeley FCA Credit 
Lnion. now a eredit 
vestigator: he takes as his 
mission the S. F. OV. AL OF. 
that’s a long name) Federal Credit Union 
of Fort Miley, San Francisco, 

Welcome, Brother Barden! You come 
from a part of the United States of which 
we are also very proud: 


issue with 


Federal union in- 
basis of ad- 


gosh, but 


California, when 
the state and the federal credit) unions 
get pulling LOO’, together, is going to show 
the states in the east and central west 
grand in the matter of 
rapid credit union development, 

We go north from California to Port- 
land, Oregon, for No, 260-—M. F. Sholes, 
our new good Founder Brother, from the 
Employees FCU of Portland, 
Taft Credit Union 


something very 


CGienpetco 
who organized the GP 
also of Portland. No. 270 is assigned to 
Brother F. W. Huntington of the Purina 
Credit Union, one from Missouri, who 
organized the Maplewood School District 
Credit Union of Maplewood, Missouri. 
Thanks for that one! Franklin H. Smith, 
the pioneer Bripat subseriber, becomes 
Brother No. 271 in the Founders’ Club 
by virtue of the Washington Central 
FCU of Washington, D.C. He belongs to 
the Veterans Administration Employees 
Credit Union, also of Washington. Bro- 
ther Ward M. Johnson represents Illinois 
in this new group; he is from the Cits 
which produced Abraham Lincoln for the 
Presidency, Springtield, Illinois, and be- 
longs to the Sangamo Electric Employees 
Credit Union. From Indiana, at Gary, 
the great steel city, comes Brother J. W. 
Davies of the Gary Railway Employees 
Credit Union. He organized the Illinois 
sell Telephone Employees FCU at Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 

We ring down the curtain for the May 
Brother W. L. Vandenburgh 
of Louisville, Kentucky, just 
the Derby is to be run in that 
city. He was instrumental in organizing 
the Model Farms Dairy Employees Credit 
Union of Louisville. Heis No, 274. It ts 
interesting to note again that this group 


issue with 
about as 
famous 


of seven initiates represent California, 
Washington, D. © 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Hey! Hey!!! The Founders’ Club is 
vetting lop-sided; what about the east? 
Where and oh where is Massachusetts 
where New York and where New Jersey! 
The northeast must step on the gas unless 
they would be outdistanced in this credit 


UnION procession, 


Oregon, Missouri, 


Presenting A Credit Union 


Continued from page 12, column 3 


1936 and what more can the Credit Union 
do of service to its members. 
The Mareh 


answer, 


BripGe for contains the 

Privately, Bob and | have talked over 
a co-operative medical 
quite some time, and now Bob and I are 
of the opinion that we Can render more 
service to our members by offering medical 
and dental services to all of the members 
for a slight additional cost. 


association for 


Oh, by the way, we made arrangements 
a long time ago that any member sick and 
in need of nursing care could obtain same 
free by applying to the Credit Committee. 
A registered nurse is immediately placed 
if application is granted. Just a sample 
of SERVICE. 

Visions ahead! Yes, we want to see 
every member happy and healthy with 
no worries, financial or otherwise. We so 
dedicate ourselves. 

And this is quite some program for the 
future. Believe me. 

What I can’t understand is the talk ot 
surplus money to loan out. 

I can safely say that in our credit unior 
no such thing probably will ever happen. 

We always have a waiting list of mem- 
hers applying for loans, and I can reason- 
ably say that if we had S100 00000 we 
could loan it out to members within thirty 
days. 

Perhaps some credit committees do not 
delve into the problems of its members 
enough. 

Needless to say, our committee would 
like to take each member into our conti- 
dence, clean up every bill that he feels 
that he owes, and start him on the road 
to financial independence and security 
for the future. 

However, to do this 
would 


entire 
membe rship, than a 
million dollars. However, we can and do 
get the member started on his budgeted 
way out of the “hole”. 

That’s why I am interested in the 
account of the City and County Employees 
Credit Union, and if you can furnish addi- 
tional information, please feel that we are 
indeed grateful for same. 


with our 


re quire more 


But in closing, I leave this message, 
“A Credit Union to be a success must 
supply Service, IMPROVED SERVICE AND 
CONTINUED SERVICE.” 


This is quite a lengthy letter for me to 
write and the typewriter does the strang- 
est things at times under my hunt and 
peck system, but believe me sincerely, | 
am in the Credit Union all the way and 
hope some day to take up the challenge if 
ever offered to me. 


Thank you for whatever you can do 
in regards to those “visions” 


and assuring 
you that we are all appreciative of the 
great work which you are doing and also 
to those other “greats” who have made 
it possible for me and my fellowmen to 
see Utopia ahead. 
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ONE FROM MR. ARMENTO 


We have the following release of 





en important historical event from 
Lewis S. Armento, April 20, 1936. 


| gee anD <A. FILeNeE, Father of the 
Credit Union 


Movement in America, 
inducted Governor Lehman as a member 
of the N. Y. State Employees Credit 
Union in ceremonies which took place on 
Apnil 21st in the Executive Chamber at 
Albany, N. Y. 


The induction of Governor Lehman has 
bestowed a signal honor upon New York 
State in giving it the First Credit Union 
Governor in the United States. 


Mr. Filene, the noted humanist and 
philanthropist, is the founder of the 20th 
Century Fund which has financed the 
credit union movement in the United 
States. During the past 20 years, Mr. 
Filene has donated to this fund an amount 
in excess of $1,000,000. Due to his untiring 
efforts and generosity the movement has 
grown to gigantic proportions, there being 
now in the United States 4,800 credit 
unions, having a membership of 1,000,000 
and assets of $100,000,000, 


Assisting Mr. Filene in the ceremony of 














Left to right: Mr. Armento, Gov. Lehman, Mr. Filene, Mr. Ramer 


induction prominent parts were taken by 
Lewis S. Armento, president, and Edward 


J. Ramer, treasurer, officials of the New 


York State Emplovees’ Credit Union. 





oy EARL RENTFRO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: As you will 
note we are using the monthly payment 
plan. What is the date coverage begins? 
Coverage is in force as of the date 

the loan is made. However, the monthly 
statement should be filed not later than 


the tenth of the month following. 
a 


San Francisco, CALirorNiA: Our eredit 
union is operated by school teachers and 
allows members to suspend payments in 
vacation months, during which period no 


What additional 


» 


pay checks are received. 
service charges should be paid 
**Loans 


will be covered for all periods of delin- 


The following rule applies: 


quencies excused for cause by the credit 
This refers 
to periodic reducing loans only, and 


union board of directors,.”’ 
means that no extra charge will be 


made to teachers’ credit unions for 
coverage during the summer vacations. 
Sse 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA: Our contract 
with the CUNA Mutual Society reads: 
“To refund to said credit union an amount 
equal to the unearned balance of any serv- 
ice charge in the event of a loan to a mem- 
ber of said credit union is repaid prior to 
maturity.” 

On November 4, loaned a 
member $400 for 16 months for which a 
service charge of $2.88 was paid. On 
Mareh 21, the loan was paid and our re- 
quest for cancellation and refund was filed. 
You refunded $1.13 as the unearned sery- 
ice charge. 


1935. we 


As the rate paid was .00045 per month, 
why is this borrower not entitled to $1.98, 
or the difference between the 
charge for 16 months and the. service 
charge for 5 months at .O0045. $2.88 

90 $1.98)? 

This question probably arises from 
a misunderstanding of the term °* 


service charge.” 


‘earned 


The earned service charge is the sum 
to which the CUNA Mutual Society is 
entitled for assuming the risk involved, 
on the basis of the rate of .00045 per 
month reducing coverage in advance, 
plus cost of cancellation. 

In the case cited above the coverage 
the amount of the risk the CUNA 


Mutual Society actually assumes) each 
month is: 

Ist Month S400 

2nd Month 375 

srd Month 350 

ith Month AS 

5th Month 300, ete, 


The result is an average flat coverage 
of $350 for five months and not periodic 
reducing for a period of five months, 
which would only mean a_risk was 
assumed by the CUNA Mutual Society 
decreasing SSO each month. The earned 
service charge would be a flat rate for 
coverage on the average risk (.00085 
per month) plus cost of 
and = not S of the original 


charge of S2.SS. or §&.90. 


cancellation 
service 
The earned 
therefore, $8.10) per 
$100 per month times the average cover- 
age ($350) for five months, or $1.75, and 


the refund is $2.88 —$1.75 or $1.13. 
I 


service charge. is, 


The following letters are samples of the 
opinion 574 credit unions have of the 


service 


Champaign (Tl. 


CUNA Mutual Society 
“Thanks for the cheek covering re- 
funds, this is surely most gratifying in 
comparison with our past experiences 
Very truly yours, 
J. L. Keviey, Sec.-T reas. 
Postal Credit 


— 


Union.’ 


... The prompt manner in which 
this claim was 
example of the 
department. It is indeed a compliment 
to the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion and the high type of service it is 


shining 
within your 


handled is a 


efficiency 


rendering the credit unions of America 
Sincerely, 

Moses CC. Davis, Treas 

National Director from Georgia.” 
I 

; I wish also to thank you for 
the check in the amount of $51.10 which 
covered the amount of loan and inter- 
We have 


advertised the check among our mem- 


est of our deceased member. 
bers who heretofore have felt that loar 
protection was not so necessary, wit! 
the gratifving result we are 100°; for 
this vervice. 

Carn V. Lisenpy, Treasure 

Baton Rouge, Postal Credit Unior 

em 
herewith, find 
death and certification of claim 


Enelosed, proof of 
arising 
from the death of one of our members 
This loan was originally for $50.00 
\pnl 1, 
when all our loans were covered under 
the ‘monthly payment plan.’ 
Yours very truly, 
Holmes Federal Credit Union 


but was not insured prior to 


D. i. 
Louisiana 


7 reasurer, F 
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Henry J. AIMEE, 











MOVIES IN 


THANKS=--Miss Hudson 
We are vers 


skipGe readers this lovely lady 
from the 20th Century-Fox Studio, Ro- 
ehelle Hudson, popular, young, already a 
right, caught in 
reading the Bripcre. Thank you 
for your fine cooperation, Miss Hudson 
[here are a million, a hundred thousand 
‘redit union folks, and we nominate you 
“Miss Credit Union.” 
We enjoyed Miss Hudson recently in 
James Oliver Curwood’s tale, The Country 


happy to introduce to 


Fox star in her own 
the act 


Beyond, in which stirring story of the 
great northwest she is the star. She is 
upported in this picture by a fine east 
including Paul Kelly, Robert Kent, Alan 
Hale and Alan Dinehart. 


directe d by 


The picture is 
Kugene Ford 





We have a credit union at the 20th 
Century-Fox Studio of which we are very 
proud and.we have there also a good 


friend of the SRIDGE Who appreciates 
vyhat we are trying to do and the real 
value of a truly helping hand Miss 
May Stanhope secured for us the pic 


tures of Miss Hudson and Mr. Bromberg 
It's this sort of a lift which makes the 


business of trying to put together for the 
credit union movement a real magazine 
4 pleasant j rhe editor of the Bripar 
extends his sincere thanks to Miss Stan- 











| DON'T know just how a movie star works 
the wee ps! 

[ suppose some of them have such control 
over their emotions that, when the seript 
ealls for tears, they are able to turn ‘em 
on. I used to know a minister back home 
who could do that so effeetively and did it 
so continuously that eventually he got so 
hardly talk 


volf score with you without weeping! 


that he couldn't over his 

And I understand that a strong onion 
rubbed vigorously with the handkerchief 
and then held to the eyes at the critical 
moment will produce emotion, 

However, it is done—lI’m ready to learn 

for we have very little response to our 
original notion about this page. 

My notion about it was quite simple. | 
am a movie fan! Most of my friends are 
We go to a movie—my wife 
and the kids and the old man—and after 
it we discuss it. Sometimes I find that I 
feel as though I should be demanding my 
money back at the box office while my wife 
thinks that particular picture really good. 

Now I know that there is a vast differ- 
ence of opinion about movies. 


movie fans! 


I know also that we have eredit unions 
in the four biggest movie lots in Holly- 
wood and that we will be able to find some 
way to get interesting material from them. 

I know most of us have the movie habit 
and I know that lots of us ean write. 

Sooooooooagain I officially offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best movie review 
limit 1.000 words 


received by June 6 


Now. bovs and girls 
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I know a lady who 
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Rochelle Hudson, popular young 20th Century-Fox leading lady, appears deeply interested in 
the wisdom of becoming a Credit Union member. 


participates in all sorts of free contests 
where she hasn't a chance in a million to 
win. She is forever working for days and 
days on a puzzle which, if she is the first 
to solve it, will get her a free Packard! 

I know other fellers whose idea of a 
swell evening is a word puzzle. 

And here I am—the editor of this swell 
page—-begging you to take five dollars 
away from me by writing about something 
you are bound to know something about 
and to be interested in!!!!! 
(Come one—come all!! Help your old 
pal, Al Lowe, hold his job for if you show 
no interest in this—our own very personal 
movie department, I'll have to go back to 
tending furnace and this ain't the season 
for furnace tenders!!! 


Well—I didn’t get a single rise out of 


the suggestion that the three greatest 
motion pictures stars are all Englishmen 


Howard, Arliss and Laughton! So I 
repeat it and double dare ya to tell me 
why I’m wrong! 

And—a coupla well wells—the greatest 
juvenile star is also English—that great 
English boy, Freddy Bartholemew! 

And what of the ladies—Garbo from 
Sweden! Dietrich from Germany! 

Well I wouldn’t double dare you on the 
girls for I like Norma Shearer and give her 
number one spot until some one of you 
boys or girls proves me wrong! 

The picture of the month? 

I haven't seen very many because I have 
been so very busy tending my furnaces 
during the cool days of early spring. I did 
get to see the Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
about which the Bripce Tender who is 
always pinch hitting in this here magazine) 
tells interestingly elsewhere on this page. 
It seemed to me that the clouds were a 
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bit too blue (from my limited and yet 
personal observation of that country) and 
the color didn’t help Miss Sidney any! 
Then I went to see an old favorite of the 
family—Janet Gaynor and although you 
knew that the end of “Small Town Girl” 
would find her safe in the arms of the errant 
doctor who got so tight in the first reel 
that he married a girl who happened to be 
in the car with him when he was too 
stewed to know whether she was a blonde 
or brunette. I like to have pictures come out 
right and while you can’t help wondering 
what such a couple would be like at the 
end of the first five years, yet one could 
move along at the end of the show, out to 
the old fliver to go home in the right frame 
of mind. 


Now there is a point in all this. A bit 
later I shall not be forever repeating it, for 
later on, after we have established the 
right contact and the material starts 
coming through in good shape from that 
grand capital of Movieland (towit: Holly- 
wood), it won't be necessary, but the point 
of this page—the thing that will make it 
lots different from any movie magazine 
you ever saw—is that YOU ARE IN- 
VITED TO BECOME THE MOVIE 
REVIEWER! 

It’s a swell spot for you so duff in and 
help old man Lowe make a go of it! 


EEE 


The Bridge Tender goes to the Movies 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 


Featuring Sylvia Sidney, Henry Fonda, and our 
native son, Fred McMurray 


Guess you all read in the April BripGe 
what Mr. Lowe had to say about the 
movies, didn’t you? I got pretty excited 
about it, so I put on my bonnet and shaw! 
and trotted me down to a picture show, 
and, though I know the Boss will tell me 
that I’m not eligible to compete for that 
prize he’s offering, I’m going to try my 
hand at writing a review of what I saw 
because, like most everybody else, I've 
always had a sneaking suspicion that | 
could write, and you never know unless 
you try. 

The picture I saw was “The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine’’, and it tells about an old 
feud between two families in the back- 
woods; the feud has been going on for 
years, until even the two families them- 
selves don’t know quite what it’s all about, 
except that the sight of a member of the 
other side is excuse enough for killing him, 
and peace was finally declared over the 
body of the last victim, who had tried to 
patch it up and had been shot in the act. 


The picture is all in color, which it 
seems to me is good for places and bad for 
people. I’ve never been in the “Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, by the Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine’’, but if we can be- 
lieve the camera, they certainly are 
beautiful, and they did get in some lovely 
scenery shots. But I couldn’t see that the 
color was flattering to the actors. Not 
that they didn’t look healthy because they 
did, but they looked just too doggone 
healthy. 





Sylvia Sidney, who used to be one of 
my favorites (hope I won’t get into any 
argument here), played the lead, and didn’t 
seem to me to be quite real as the little 
backwoods girl—their peculiar lingo sound- 
ed foreign to me, she wasn’t very convine- 
ing when she got real mad, and when she 
cried, there just didn’t seem to be any 
point to the noises she made. 

Henry Fonda, as the nephew of the 
family, who rebelled against the coming 
of civilization, as represented by the rail- 
road being built, and the desire of the girl 
to get away to school and learn something 
besides their primitive ways, was, I 
thought, simply grand. He was simple and 
sincere, and though I can’t see why anyone 
should feel as that boy did, I really believe 
that he must have felt so himself, or he 
couldn't have been so real in the part. 

Fred MeMurray, of course, is a native 
of Wisconsin, so I’d be prejudiced in his 
favor from the start, and he does make a 
fine impudent young engineer, whose work 
is his religion 

The mother of the family, who hated all 
the fighting, and who lost one son and a 
nephew by it, yet could sympathize with 
her men-folks and understand her daugh- 
ter’s desire for education, was quiet and 
not very much in evidence, yet, somehow, 
after the picture was over and I'd come 
home, I seemed to remember her better 
than many of the others. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine”’ is a 
really beautiful picture, from the point of 
view of the mechanies of it, and an inter- 
esting one from the point of view of the 
story, and, from the point of view of the 
Bripvce Tender (who is a very sentimental 
person) my advice is “see it and weep”’. 


J. Edward Bromberg, 
distinguished NewYork 
stage actor, who re- 
cently “bridged” the 
gap between Broadway 
and Hollywood with his 
fine characterizations in 
“Under Two Flags,” 
“Sins of Man,” “The 
Mercy Killer’’ and now 
“Girls’ Dormitory,”’ is 
entertained and en- 
lightened by a recent 
issue of “Bridge” at 
20th Century-Fox studio 
—the home of an en- 
thusiastic group of 
Credit Union members. 


The editor of the 
BRIDGE thanks Mr. 
Bromberg for this fine 
courtesy which we 
deeply appreciate. 
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Po 4 
Isn’t This Nice 
Hr a little girl—Prescilla Holmes, 
aged ten, of Chieago, who reads the 
BripGe and takes us literally. First she 
sends us this lovely pieture, on the back 
of which she has written in her best school 
day handwriting: “This is the picture | 
am sending for the Brincr.”’ With the 
picture 1s the following, just as she wrote 
it—the first contribution to our movie 
review page—from Preseilla Holmes, 
ten, of Chicago. 
Vy Movie Letter 


During our spring vacation from school 
mother took us downtown Chicago to see 


aged 


Sta? 


Jane Withers in Paddy O'Day. 1 like 
the picture because Jane was so brave 
and resourceful (editor's note-—there’s a 


word for vou!). When she met those bad 
boys she up and socked the leader and 
then she had a ride 
evele. 

captain 
enjoyed the picture very 


a fast one on a motor- 
It was funny when she said to the 


that her dog was sausages. | 


much for Jane 
Withers is one of my favorite movie stars 
song about 
in your eye and did some clever dances.”’ 


She sang a keep a twinkle 














THE MACHINES ARE 


b den n editor has asked me to contribute 
nm : | 


Bripar, and am 
very happy to have this opportunity to 
appear inside the 
magazine, But L should like 


vers clear 


something to Tut 
covers of such a fine 
to make 

at the outset that [ appear not 
as the Director of the Consumers’ Project 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
but rather in my private capacity as an 
This distinetion isn't 
dietated by discretion. The 


armehair economist, 
point is rather 
that what | want to say is no more the con- 
cern of the Government than of the ¢ 
lnion National Association, 
the concern of CUNA 


‘redit 
and ho more 
than of every con- 
umer everyvw here, 

All of us who are working with any 
ryanization devoted to the interests of 
consumers are, of course, vers much con- 
erned to find out what we can do as or- 


vyanizations in the consumers’ interests, 


but we know, too, that we can't do the im- 
possible. Whatever we can do must le 
somewhere broad limits laid 
down by the economic order in which we 
What are limits? 


Why has the consumer become the special 


within the 


live and work. those 


concern of so many public-minded people 
anizations within 
Evidently, the consumer isn't the for- 
yotten man, or at least he hasn't staved 
forgotten. But evidently he is, in a pe- 
helpless. What is the cause of 
this helplessness, and are the forces to 
which the 
irresistible? 


and org recent vears? 


culiar sense, 


consumer is) exposed really 
Is the cause of the consumer 
lam not much given to 
elf deprecation, but | ean'’t help feeling 
that if the welfare of consumers depends 
on me, or on the individual or organized 


efforts of peop ile like mvself, the poor con- 


really a lost one? 


doomed. I am not a 
fatalist either, by any means. But if we 


sho are 


umer is certainls 


consumer are really struggling against the 


vhole weight of 


The Modern Factory of the Elgin 


ro 
i™ 


trving to do something for the 


industrial society, we are 
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by CLARENCE E. AYRES 


Clarence Edwin Ayres was born and reared in 
Massachusetts, 

\s an undergraduate at Brown University he 
was attracted into philosophy and persuaded 
into economics by Alexander Meiklejohn, and 
these two interests have been combined, or 
rather merged, in his studies, teaching, and writ- 
ing ever since \ year’s instructorship in phil- 
and social science at Meiklejohn’s Am- 
herst in 1015-16 brought him under the spell of 
Institutional Economies in the person of Walton 
Hamilton, and Chicago found him a ready con- 
vert to Instrumentalism. After three years of 
teaching at Chicago, he resigned to return to 
Amherst Rebounding from one educational 
experiment to another he taught for awhile social 


oOsophy 


philosophy at Reed College. After an eighteen 
months’ apprenticeship as a scribe on the staff 
of the New Reputlice he retired to the wilderness 


and produced the two books. During this time 
he spent one winter at the Wisconsin Experi- 
mental College. He returned to the academic 
fold in 1930 as a rather philosophic economist 
first at Washington Square College of New York 
University and since then at the University of 
Texas, He is also the author of a biography of 
Thomas Huxley 


certainly doomed to the fate of Sysyphus. 

But are we? Speaking as an armehair 
economist, | don’t think so. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that the consumer is 
hound to win in the end. The situation is 
something like this. 

As everybody knows, the winds to which 
the naked consumer is exposed in modern 
industrial society are those of the com- 





N OUR SIDE 


plexity and remoteness and = imperson- 
ality of large seale machine industry. In 
the simple economie communities which 
preceded machine industry, the buyer 
and the seller were very much more evenly 
matched, and even the buyer and the 
manufacturer. The ultimate consumer and 
the ultimate producer were neighbors. 
They knew each other's virtues and they 
knew each other's tricks of trade. More- 
over, the world wagged slowly in those 
days, and time was on the consumer's 
side. He wasn’t confronted each time he 
went to market with a bewildering array 
of new products, imported from distant 
parts, composed of strange materials, and 
fabricated by mysterious machines. He 
required no price information service since 
prices were fixed by immemorial custom. 
The just price was the price which had 
prevailed since the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. 

No one needs to be told how completely 
and irrecoverably all this has disappeared. 
There is only one way to restore the ad- 
vantage consumers enjoyed under those 
circumstances and that is to restore those 
circumstances, So long as industrial 
society continues to endure, consumers 
will continue to be presented with all the 
complexity and variety and impersonality 
and novelty which are the inescapable 
accompaniment of mechanical progress. 

The question is: granted the penalties, 
does the consumer derive no bonus from 
industrial technology? Can we enjoy the 
products of machine industry only at the 
cost of ignorance, confusion, and im- 
potence? Or does the same force of me- 
chanical progress which has stripped the 
consumer of his ancient protection offer 
him new and compensatory advantages” 
| think it does. What I have in mind 
could be put in either one of these two very 
different ways: the truth is great and will 
prevail: and what has been produced by 
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machinery may be consumed by machinery 


—may be and sooner or later inevitably 
will be, 


This principle can be illustrated by the 
printing press. ‘I'he invention of printing 
is universally hailed as one of the greatest 
triumphs of the western world. It is a 
mechanical triumph, of course, like the in- 
vention of the sewing machine or the in- 
eandescent bulb. But what makes it so 
important as a historical landmark is its 
effect upon the minds and habits of a whole 
civilization. Through the invention of 
printing, the whole of western society be- 
came literate. As a matter of fact, this sort 
of change of people’s minds and habits is 
reciprocal with invention itself. Obviously, 
invention is a product of the mind. Thus 





An Early Factory. 


the invention of printing was a product 
of the mind of western society, and the 
mind of western society is the product of 
the invention of printing. You can’t 
ereate machines without using them. 
And you can’t limit their uses. A machine 
from which the world can learn to read is 
bound to produce that result sooner or 
later, 


If we apply this principle to the problem 
of the consumer, the result is equally plain 
and equally portentous. You can’t pro- 
duce machine-made products’ without 
specifications, and you can’t create speci- 
fications without creating the means of 
their being known and understood. 


Not long ago, a little passage at arms 
oceurred in the course of Congressional 
Hearings on a Pure Food Bill, which 
caused me some amusement. A _ repre- 
sentative of the apple industry was urging 
the unwisdom of attempting to define 
“apple” in the bill, or to authorize any 
Governmental authority to define an apple. 
On his showing, an apple is much too com- 
plicated, subtle, and mysterious to be 
coped with by the governmental intellect. 
Apparently one must have been born in 
the shade of an old apple tree to identify 
its fruit. There is something so disin- 
genuous about this as to be positively 
funny. I wonder how grocers identify 
apples. I know some dealers with whom I 
shouldn’t hesitate to claim intellectual 
equality. If they can master the enigma, 
why not I? As a matter of fact, there are 
only a few commercial varieties of apples. 
These are raised in various parts, but most 
of us are already familiar with the names of 
the 48 States. Apples may also have been 
harvested at different times, but most of 
us know the names of the seasons, also. 
In fact, I doubt if the apple men can dis- 
tinguish their apples by any stigmata too 
subtle and complicated for the public 
information. 








And this is true all along the line. The 
obscurity and complexity by which the 
consumers are bewildered are not the 
product of mechanical efficiency. On the 
contrary they are directly opposed to 
mechanical efficiency. Many, many differ- 
ent systems of nomenclature are employed 
in modern business, just as many different 
systems of measurement are still employed 
in the modern world. But nobody could 
say that the confusion which exists be- 
tween the metrie system and the system 
of inches, feet, and yards is a product 
of mechanical efficiency. On the contrary, 
mechanical efficiency clearly prescribed 
the use of one standard system of measure- 
ment for all purposes in all regions by all 
people throughout the world, and sooner 
or later mechanical progress is going to 
force it upon us as scientific progress has 
obliged all scientists everywhere to use the 
metric system. 

Herein lies the salvation of the con- 
sumer. Those of us who are trying to do 
something in his interest are simply trying 
to hasten the process which is inevitable 
in any ease. Sooner or later the con- 
sumer is going to enjoy all the advantages 
of quantitative measurement and quali- 
tative standardization which derive from 
the exactness of modern machine methods. 
Such advantages cannot permanently be 
monopolized by producers. Sooner or later, 
the complexities of the modern market 
are going to be resolved into the essential 
simplicity the machines themselves com- 
mand. 

In all this I have said nothing about 
prices, but the same is true of price. 
Standards necessarily constitute one blade 
of the pair of shears with price as the other 
blade, and sharpening either blade makes 
both cut better. As the confusion of 
quantities and qualities is gradually clari- 
fied, price confusion is bound to respond 
to the same treatment. Moreover, all that 
I have said about the inevitable drift of 
mechanical efficiency toward greater effi- 
ciency and clarity in the field of quantities 
and qualities, is also true in the field of 
pricing. I have spoken of the printing 
press as one of the greatest inventions of 
modern times. Economic historians quite 
generally class the invention of double 
entry bookkeeping as another. Like print- 
ing, it oceurred centuries ago. Neverthe- 
less our science of accountancy is still in 
the most rudimentary condition, It is im- 
possible that a great industrial society 
should continue to keep its books in the 
helter-skelter, devil-may-care fashion which 
still prevails over a large area of modern 
business. Unless we are to turn the cal- 
endar backwards and retreat from science 
and invention into the obscurities of handi- 
craft and medievalism, it is inevitable that 
our financial arrangements shall undergo 
clarification in the direction of sheer 
mechanical efficiency, by virtue of which 
the consumer will inevitably come into his 
own. 

I have said that I am not a fatalist, and 
I want to repeat it. Forces such as these 
may be social rather than individual, but 
they are not inhuman. They work through 
individual men and in no other way. We 
shall never realize the fruits of an orderly 
industrial society unless we ourselves do all 


the hard work of cultivating, pruning, and 
harvesting. The consumer will not come 
into his own by sitting still and murmur- 
ing Kismet, Kismet. The possibilities can 
be realized only as they are actively ex- 
plored. Nevertheless, it is of the highest 
importance to understand that the goal 
of our social explorations really is within 
the limits of the possible. 


_—EEE— 


From the Editor’s 


Note “Book , 
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Franklin H. Smith 


He Was First In! 


Awhile ago we published a picture of 
the first Bripce check. It’s quite a jump 
from No. 1 to No. 15,000, but we’ve made 
it alrevlv. We are glad to reproduce here- 
with Mr. Smith in person. It was Mr. 
Smith whose credit union made the initial 
subseription. 


* 


a 


The April Credit Graph, welcome as 
always, from the Portland (Oregon) Postal 
Employees Credit Union. Note this one: 
‘Airmail travels fast. China Clipper time: 
left Honolulu March 7th and arrived at 
Portland, Oregon, noon March 10th. This 
world is shrinking; that’s what the pols 
who drive us into wars don’t comprehend! 


A 


The Minneapolis Postal Employees 
Credit Union (Tom’s Alma Mater) up to 
$540,429. 

I 

A fine March issue of the Kansas Credit 
Union News. These State publications 
are blossoming out so fast I can’t keep 
up with ’em! 

I 

Several copies of the Jacksonville Credit 

Union News which is very attractive. 


EEE 


“Credit Unions Find their Place,”’ an 
article about rural credit unions in Indiana 
by C. H. LaSelle in the March issue of 
the Hoosier Farmer. Dick helped us a 
lot at a rural credit union conference 


recently. 
I 


A much improved ‘‘Monthly Bulletin” 
from the New York State Credit Union 
League. 

RI 

Greetings—to Harry G. Denton, New 
President of the California Credit Union 
League! 
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\\ Jerur...... it’s about the time of 
vear when, if you're an office gal, 


vou lean on your typewriter and chew the 


end of vour pencil and gaze wistfully out 
} at the pateh of blue sky 
white clouds you ¢an_ se¢ 
building 
you should go on your 
if vou're a home gal, you 
the vacuum cleaner and watch 
} 


. 
your neighbor digging 


of the window 
ind floating 
iround the corner of the next 


nd wonder where 


acation; or, 


among her tulips 
ind wish to heaven the family would all 
arcree just onee on where to go for the 
* you remember, Dad wanted 
to go fishing up in Wisconsin and you 
wanted to go somewhere you'd never been 
before, and the children wanted to go to 
the fair in Chicago (or was that the year 
before?) Anyway, you argued about it the 
whole first week of Dad’s vacation and 
by that time there wasn’t enough time 
left to go very far, so Dad went on his 
fishing trip and you chaperoned the chil- 
dren tothe fairand nearly died of the heat. 
Or WAS that the vear before?) Anyway, 
your feet think it was only last year. 
But why don’t you fool them this year? 
Let them go where they want to, and you 
do the same. , Can't afford it you say? 
Listen! (And, incidentally, this plan works 
equally for office gals or home gals). 
Gather around you three of your best 
friends .... the three who are tried and 
true... . the three that you KNow you 
could get along with for two weeks with- 
out a single “edgy’’ word and plan 
a vacation with them. In a car, with the 


expenses split four ways, almost any trip 
on this continent is possible for what you’d 
spend with vour family. 





House of Seven Gables, Built 1668 
point in 


\) Teun, | 
the vacation plans .... the next 


decision is WHERE shall If you 
have unlimited time, the west is the place, 
but if you have just two weeks (and live 
east of the Mississippi) then I think vou 
ean see more and pack more thrills in your 
vacation if vou go to the middle Atlantic 
seaboard (Washington, Baltimore, Annap- 
olis, Williamsburg, Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia) or to New England, than any- 
where else in the country. 
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And I'm not going to tell you how to 
get there or what to wear or where to 
stay. You can figure that out for yourself. 
What I want to tell you is some of the 


unusual things to see AFTER you're 
there . and some of the places to eat. 
You've probably guessed, before this 


from the recipes I’ve been giving you), 
that I'd know the places to eat, all right! 
Anyway I'm going to do a little 
hop-skip-and-jump around over that terri- 
tory and describe some of the things you'll 
enjoy. 

In Washington, after you've seen the 
beautiful Lincoln Memorial by day and 
by moonlight, and the Folger Shakespear- 
ean library (which I think is the most 
beautiful building there), and the Catholic 
eathedral and the Episcopalian cathedral 
and the Franciscan monastery, and the 
exquisite little chapel of Trinity college, 
and the Adams statue in Rockereek ceme- 
tery, and all of the other things you 
should see . go down on the wharf 
and have fresh hot shrimp fried in butter! 
Almost any of the little sea food cafes, 
with ruffled white curtains in the windows 
and bunehes of sponges and nets hanging 
on the walls inside, are all right . . . . and 
the shrimp is marvelous! 


—\— 


A’ WILMINGTON (no one ever thinks of 
Wilmington as a sight-seeing center), 
see Longwood Gardens, the fabulous 
DuPont estate .... and be sure to see it, 
because you'll never believe what I’m 
going to tell you about it unless you do 
see it. 

You must allow at least six hours to see 
the place. I tried to do it in three in 
April and was worn to shreds and missed 
some. And you'll probably have to stop 
and ask directions when you get to Wil- 
mington, because they don’t advertise or 
exploit the place so you don’t hear about 
it, even in Philadelphia, which is only 30 
miles away. 

The place is always open except when 
the Pierre DuPonts, who live there, are 
having a private party. That’s the thing 
which makes you forgive them for having 
soJmuch money in the first place. When 
you've seen just a small part of the place 
you begin to be very cross with the 
DuPonts for having cornered so much of 
the country’s gold, and then, when you’ve 
seen more of it, and enjoyed it, and 
revelled in its glories, you feel, “Oh, well, 
if someone had to corner all the money in 
the world, I’m glad it was someone like 
this who was willing to give pleasure to 
others with it.” 

The gardens of Versailles, reputed to 
be the most beautiful in the world, eouldn’t 
possibly have surpassed Longwood, either 
in size or grandeur. No Arabian Nights 
tale-teller’s imagination could weave any- 
thing more exquisite. 





_The Kitchen’ in ‘The House of Seven Gables 


I couldn't find a single guard or guide 
on the whole place to get the exact number 
of acres it comprises, but it must be 5,000 
or more. Anyway, we walked steadily for 
two hours anda half, in various directions 
and didn’t see it all. 

We didn’t find a guard or guide be- 
cause there aren’t any. There are several 
dozen’ gardners employed on the place 
continually, but they are all off on Satur- 
day and they have no guards or guides. 
And, it is said, no one ever picks a flower 
or does any damage in any way. The 
beauty of everything sends everyone into 
a trance of good-behavior, apparently. 

But to get to the beginning: Our first 
view of the place was like a vast and mar- 
velously cared-for city park, with a size- 
able peach orchard in full bloom at the 
entrance. We walked through the orchard 
and came out on a great terraced lawn 
in front of what appeared to be all of the 
buildings of the great estate. We found 
they were only part of the greenhouses. 

The main part of these greenhouses 
consist of five buildings, each about the 
size of a 12-room colonial home, and built 
much in the same design, with great pillars 
across the front, grouped together. In- 
side, similar pillars, each about two feet 
in diameter, of soft tan stucco covered 
with ivy, support the glass roofs. 

The entrance building was filled with 
azalea trees loaded with blossoms, African 
lilies of such size and colors that it was 
difficult to believe they were real, masses 
of lady slippers of cultivated shades which 
have no name in the ordinary color chart, 
and many other flowers. 

The second building, opening directly 
off the center of the first but at right angles 
to it, was filled with a fountain and pool 
in the center, with stone terraces and 
benches around it, and in the center of 
the pool a garden filled with Easter lilies, 
giant canterbury bells, snapdragons, rhodo- 
dendron, delphinium, and roses. Around 
the terraces were tropical fruit trees in 
bloom and heavy with fragrance whose 
names I couldn’t even guess, although I 
did recognize the oranges. 

Directly back of this pool room, at its 
ether end from the entrance building so 
that the three of them formed a huge H, 
is the music room which is filled with 
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rare and beautiful art_treasures and which 
has a pipe organ at one end. Crystal 
chandeliers more lovely than any I’ve ever 
seen hang from the ceiling. Three oriental 
rugs of unbelievable size cover the floor. 
And every afternoon the French doors 
leading from it to the terraces around 
the pool are thrown open and an organist, 
brought from Belgium by the DuPonts, 
gives a concert. And anyone who wishes 
may sit on the terrace and enjoy it. 

Extending from the cross of the H, 
which is the pool room, and parallel to 
the entrance building and the music room, 
are two other mammoth greenhouses, 
completing the central group of five. These 
are also filled with thousands and thou- 
sands of exquisite flowers of all kinds in 
bloom. Searcely any of the plants of 
flowers or trees are as small as we find in 
gardens or even in greenhouses. Most of 
them are larger and of lovlier colors, and 
even if I knew the names of them all it 
would take me a week to write them and 
you wouldn't believe it anyway. 

Another greenhouse some 150 feet long 
and 20 feet wide was entirely filled with 
green ferns of al] kinds and giant wavy- 
red amarilla blossoms . . & stunning 
sight! Still others contained sweet peas, 
carnations, iris, tulips, wisteria, violets, 
and unusual flowers which had only botan- 
ical or Latin names on the tags... . all 
in blooms. 

A miniature railroad system runs 
through all of these smaller houses to 
carry tools and dirt and such to the 
workers. 

After we finished the greenhouses we 
went back to the terrace at the entrance 
and there looked out over the formal 
gardens below. These formal gardens, 
covering about four acres, which are the 
most spectacular part of the estate and 
the one which is seen in what few pictures 
have ever been taken of the place, consist 
entirely of giant boxwood trees, each from 
12 to 30 feet in diameter, any one of them 
worth thousands of dollars, marble statues, 
and fountains. 

There is a central fountain, of course, 
and smaller fountains here and there 
among the boxwoods. There are small 
marble fountains along a stone wall which 
surrounds three sides of the gardens, and, 
across the back, for several hundred feet, 
opposite the terrace upon which we stood, 
is another series of fountains. 

And, you'll probably be interested ‘o 
know, the DuPonts don’t make their em- 
ployees pay for this grandeur with low 
wages and long hours, either. They are 
all well paid, no one works on Saturday 
or Sunday, there is a gorgeous big country 
club which the DuPonts support for their 
employees’ pleasure, and they have never 
had labor trouble or strikes there. 


—\r 


[ty Bowvon don’t fail to see Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s Venetian palace. It is really 
& museum, but different from any other 
museum in the world. This Mrs. Gardner 
travelled all over the world for years col- 
lecting things. which interested her... 

she would often buy a whole room out of 
some old palace, for instance, and ship it 
back to Boston .... and when she had 





the house filled, she turned it over to the 
city for a museum. 

And have oysters at The Old Oyster 
House in Union square, which has been 
there for more than 100 years. And then 
have some more oysters and some fried 
scallops and some clams . . until you 
bulge. There is sawdust on the floor and 
& man opening oysters at a bench, and at 
the table across from us sat Wallace 
Beery’s double talking with Marie Dressler 
at her worst, and all the waitresses called 
us “‘Darling.’’ Don’t dare miss it when you 
go to Boston! 





Louisa M. Alcott’s Room, Orchard House 


UW: THE Massachusetts coast from 
Boston to Salem and Marblehead 
and Gloucester is a trip you can do in a 
day ....a good long day. You drive 
along the edge of the ocean through 
Swampscott and the sky and water are 
brilliant blue and the air is crisp and sweet. 
At Marblehead you'll find the original of 
Willard’s ‘The Spirit of '76’’ on a wall in 
Abbott Hall... . a glorious big painting 
with much more of the character of the 
men and boys than you ever see in repro- 
ductions, 

In Salem you can see the place where 
the witches were tried, and walk up the 
secret stairway in Hawthorne’s ‘House of 
Seven Gables’ and buy those famous old 
“Black Jacks” (spicy molasses stick candy, 
you know) in the same little shop at its 
front which was there even when Haw- 
thorne wrote of it. 

But no matter how hungry you get on 
that day .... don’t you dare eat dinner 
until you get to Rockport, or Pigeon 
Cove, which is at the farthermost tip of 
the land .... and find The Blacksmith 
shop! It really is an old blacksmith shop, 
transformed inside, of course, and it sets 
right on the edge of the bay where you 
ean watch the ships come and go and the 
little fishing boats ply up and down. 

The day we were there we had thick, 
creamy clam chowder first, then a big 
plate of steamed clams and drawn butter, 
and clam broth, and while we were eating 
these the chef came and broiled schrod 
(baby codfish) for us over the old forge 
still standing in the shop, and the waiter- 
boy pumped the bellows for him. And 
there were dishes of French fried potatoes 
and buttered green beans, and, finally, 
Indian pudding, luscious, smooth Indian 
pudding, flavored with maple sugar. 

—\— 
tT SupBury, Mass., which is only 
fifteen miles from Boston, you'll find 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Wayside Inn,’’ which Henry 
Ford has so delightfully restored. ; Much 


of the original furniture has been found 
and brought back to the inn, and the rest 
is of the same period. 

The marvelous old kitchen, with a fire- 
place almost across one side, two brick 
ovens, a kettle boiling on a crane over 
the fire and a roast turning on the spit is 
the highlight of the place .... both from 
a scenic and a gastronomie viewpoint. You 
can have tea on the cool side porch . 
but you can have dinner, really cooked 
in the old ovens and over the open fire- 
place, in the kitchen. It’s expensive to 
eat there, of course, dinners being from 
$2 to $3 per person, but it costs only a 
quarter to see the whole place. 

And up in the woods behind the inn 
stands the little red schoolhouse where 
Mary of ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
fame went to school. The schoolhouse 
stood at Sterling, originally, but Mr. 
Ford had it moved to its present site and 
it is now used for the first four grades of 
country school. 

—\— 

AN Concorp, Mass., there are two 

things you must not miss. First, there’s 
Emerson’s house. The place has never 
been opened to the public until this year 
because two very old ladies, friends of 
his daughter, still live there, but now it 
is open every afternoon from 1 until 3:30, 
although they don’t advertise it, there 
are no signs on it (except on Wednesday 
afternoon when a very small one is placed 
on the gate), and even the director of the 
Concord Art association, almost across the 
etreet, had never heard it was open. 

It is a lovely old white clapboard house 
built in true New England style and filled 
with the self-same mellowed old furniture 
and books which were there when Emer- 
son lived and wrote. His hat is still hang- 
ing on the rack in the front hall, book- 
marks are still in the books where he placed 
them, and the same flowers which he 
planted still grow in the garden. 

Sh 
A* THE Second thing at Concord 
which you gals must all see is Orchard 
House, the home of Louisa May Alcott, 
and the scene of “Little Women’’—the 
“Shrine of American Girlhood.” 

When we went there we took the 11- 
year-old at our house with us and she 
spent all of three days haunting the 
place .... examining its treasures, memo- 


rizing its appearance, learning its secrets, 
and communing with the spirit of her 
favorite, author. 





Dining Room, Orchard House 


. ‘She danced around the great old tree in 
the front year where the girls danced at 
Meg’s wedding. [She had movies made of 
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herself in the vard, around the house, 


voming in and out the doors, and just 


standing looking at the place, 

She examined every cle tail of every room 
over the original 
manuscripts of the and bought all 
the posteards and pictures and booklets 


they had about the place. 


a dozen times: pored 


hool 5 


She took notes and copied inscriptions 
and asked questions until Miss Rebeeca 
Briggs, the charming white-haired custo- 
dian of the place, was limp and confessed 
that it had been many a year since any- 
one, outside of the Alcott descendants, 
had shown such a deep interest in the 
place. 

But it’s no wonder. The place is just 
as delightful as Miss Alcott made it in 
the book, and exactly as it was in the 
movie. In fact, Miss Briggs said that the 
company which produced the movie sent 
a crew of men all the way from Hollywood 
to measure and photograph every inch of 
the house before they built their sets. 

The very same curtains which the 
Aleotts used are still hanging in the front 
parlor windows. The only picture known 
to exist of Beth, who died so young, is 
between those windows. The old piano 
around which the girls gathered stands 
beneath them. 

In Amy’s room the white wood work of 
the windows and doors is covered with 
the pencil sketches which she made when 
a young art student, and they are now 
protected by glass plates. In Jo’s room 
Miss Aleott’s), the furniture is exactly 
the same, and the gay flowers which Amy 
painted on the window casing once when 
Louisa was ill are still as bright as though 
lone vesterday. 

A small back bedroom is filled with the 
ostumes the girls used in their dramatic 


productions. Another room is filled with 


heir toys. Still another, on the first floor, 
holds man of Amy’s artistic achieve- 
nents . . most interesting of all being 
er mother bread board on which, at 


re 15 Ww a red hot poker she made a 


kateh of Rap! nel, 


—_— 
r= 


We . that’s about all I can 
queeze int 


o these pages this time. 
to tell vou all the places 
to see in the east and New England... . 
just those places which left the most vivid 
memories in our minds when we 
there. 


Sut you rea 


| haven’t tried 


were 
lly can see more in a couple 
of that way than anywhere 
else .... and if you plan your trip care- 
fully, and don't want to stay at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, you can have a marvelous 
time on very little money . in a ear, 
with expenses split four ways, remember! 
So lean off the typewriters or the 
vacuum cleaners, gals, snap into it and 
make your vacation dreams come true 
this summer. And I wish I were going 
with you I enjoved it that much 
before! 


weeks Out 


BripGET Burns 


P.S. And now Gals, drop me a line one 
of these days. How about some news 
for ‘‘Howdy Gals" from all of you Credit 
Union women and Credit Union wives. 
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INDIAN LAMENT 





Here we have a student! A Dartmouth 
College student! 


He has been reading the Bripae. 
That’s good! 

He don’t like it. That's bad! 

Look what he says about us! And— 


oh dear, oh dear—most of it is true! 
Honest—much as it hurts us—we were 
glad he took typewriter in hand. 
Listen: this is what he wrote! 


May 7, 1936 
Miss Janet Bubier, Bripce Tender 
Raiffeisen House 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Miss Bubier: 


I have been informed by my friend, Roy F. 
Bergengren, Junior, that you are a graduate of 
Vassar, to say nothing of having been an English 
Major. Consequently, I was dismayed, not to 
say shocked, by your article in the April issue 
of the “Bridge"’ on page six, referring rather 
indirectly to “‘Mr. Longfellow” as the author 
of those famous lines, “fired the shot heard 
‘round the world."’ In Ine with this, it is no 
surprise to learn that the English professors at 
Vassar go with bent heads and hoary locks, 
wander with vacant, staring eyes, and huddle 
quietly in groups about the campus. Men of 
Dartmouth shake their heads. 

For your further information, the whole poem 
is, “The Concord Hymn."" Emerson, tn spite of 
the “Bridge,"" wrote {t on just such an occasion 
is you wrote your article, a dedication to the 
brave heroes who fought at the battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord The ‘‘whites of their eyes” 
itterance was made by Israel Putnam at Bunker 
Hill later on, !f you insist upon your present 
course of historical essays. For further informa- 
tion, consult your white-halfred professor of 
American Hterature at Vassar, or any collection 
of American poetry It delighted me when I! 
observed on page one that the editor himself 
or was it you, Miss Janet Bubier?) referred 
vaguely to ‘“‘some poet" instead of committing 
the error Please allow me to think it was a 
bit of clever male ‘‘buck-passing"’’ instead of a 
woman's intuition not to transgress twice. 

As long as I've started I might as well put 
in a little constructive criticism, if such it can 
be called. I am not sure just what sort of people 
the magazine is supposed to interest, but I 
assume it’s just ‘tus folks’’ (Eddie Guest). It’s 
also a specialized subject-matter publication, 
and so the fleld is cut down considerably. In 
spite of the above restrictions, there is still 
plenty of leeway for originality and humor. 
There has been a truly remarkable improve- 
ment since the magazine first started, but these 
faults seem to come into my mind: (1) while 
the magazine is supposed to help bring the 
different credit unions together, there doesn't 
seem to be any coherent planning towards these 
ends (2) There is very little to interest the 
‘outsider’ (like me), and the “insider’’ must, 
from what I can see, buy it merely from loyalty 
rather than interest in its content. (3) It is 
(as we boys are only too often accused of) too 
“Rah! Rah!" for the Credit Union. More facts 
to get others interested! The members know 
it’s a good thing already. For members, the 
budget article is good. Give them more ways 
to get more from this life. Why not a book 
department? (4) The humor is sad, yes, sad. 
Naturally, when dealing with such a heterogene- 
ous public, this must be especially watched and 


censored, but it can at least be interesting and 
light in tone. Dorothy Bergengren's drawings 
are improving all the time. Give her some ideas 
that are both pertinent and funny. (5) Lastly, 
lift the whole thing from the Eddy Guest class 
just a bit, and be more than just “folks.” If 
people have the intelligence to join a credit 
union, they are intelligent enough to want 
something better. What about the Lynn teachers, 
for instance? The magazine should be used to 
spread the ideas of co-operation, not to simply 
laud them. 

Typographically, the magazine is perfect. 
The pictures are profuse and well-placed. The 
headlines are in proportion, and the blue ink 
used in just the right places. ‘‘April Lady” in 
a ski-suit would be the ideal Carnival date up 
here. And so it goes. When I glance over what 
I have said, it may be a little too harsh, but I 
do hope you take it in the spirit it was given. 
This letter began as a mere reprimand, but 
quite ran away with me. ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” 


Yours truly, 
W. A. WALLENIUS 





And here is the Bripce Tender, to whom 
the letter was written! 

Note the tears—she weeps! Note the 
Editor (forgotten Dartmouth man—vin- 
tage 1903). He weeps! 

It’s a short, short, true, true story and 
we shall nobly try to do better. 

Epiror’s Note: we obeyed the gent’s 
admonition and, gave our talented artist 
something funny to '!!! hahaha- 


draw!! 
haha!! We just couldn’t resisi that one! 





Things Worth Remembering 


About AMESTYLE 


@ Materials used are of outstand- 
ing strength. 

@ All seams are thoroughly glue- 
welded. 

® Seal flaps fully 
gummed. 

® Carefully selected inks are part 
of Ames fine printing. 

® Cheerful, intelligent co-opera- 
tion. Ames once tried—is to 
be preferred thereafter. 


and heavily 


Manufacturers of 
FILING, MAILING AND 
CARRYING CONTAINERS 

for every Banking Need 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
610 Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone: Hancock 4331 
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_jThe April issue of Cooperative Savings 
isjso good that we are relying on our long 
association with Mr. Orchard, Director 
of the Federal Credit Union Section, to 
assure us his forgiveness if we lift many 
items of general interest from its very 
interesting pages. For example from News 
and Comment we clip: 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION PROG- 
RESS FOR THE MONTH 

For the first time the record of new Fed- 
eral credit unions chartered shows a 
monthly total exceeding 100. In March 
new Federal charters were granted, which 
bring the total at the end of the month to 
1,207. As usual, the month’s list covers 
the country from coast to coast and from 
the northern to the southern boundary, 
Maine and California being represented by 
new Federal credit unions as well as 
North Dakota and Montana on the north, 
Florida and Texas on the south, and every 
section of the interior. The types are 
as varied as the localities. The employ- 
ees of a big airways company rub shoulders 
with those of a dry-cleaning establishment, 
a brewery, and a branch of the country’s 
largest electrical company. As usual, the 
list is comprised almost wholly of credit 
unions in cities but one charter granted 
to a frural-residential unit in Vermont 
shows that a few ofjthe seeds are isprout- 
ing in country soil. 


EEE 


Here’s an interesting table, and we are 
glad to have it because the Staley Credit 
Union has been operating for some years 
and is of outstanding importance. 


GROWTH OF STALEY CREDIT 
C{UNION, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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End of Number Average Share 

Year Members | Savings Balance 
June 1930. .| 151 | $3.50 |$ 530 
Dec. 1930. . 574 22 .64 13 ,000 
Dec. 1931... 643 31.59 20 ,315 
Dec. 1932... 845 43 .72 36 ,947 
Dec. 1933... 1 ,277 49.76 63 ,546 
Dec, 1934... 1 ,441 | 71.43 102 ,945 
Dec. 1935... 1 ,441 | 80.54 116 ,062 








and still another one 


GROWTH[OF 84 CREDIT UNIONS IN OHIO 


There is a fine article on Chapters from 
which the following is lifted: 


CHAPTERS ENCOURAGE OPEN DIS- 
CUSSION 

Not the least of the benefits of these 
chapter meetings comes from the training 
they give to delegates in speaking and 
debating from the floor. A great amount 
of real ability is often hidden away under 
a crust of diffidence and shyness. Once 
the crust is broken through, as it is likely 
to be in these gatherings where everyone 
is interested in the points being argued, 
the contribution to the credit union move- 
ment and the value to the individual may 
be enormous—as almost every man prom- 
inent in the movement today can testify. 
The wise director of chapter programs will 
arrange matters so that as many delegates 
as possible may have a part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

IN 

Here's another good one which has for a 

heading: 


PAYING FOR YOUR CAR BEFORE 
BUYING IT 

A simple but effective way to buy an au- 
tomobile has been devised by a member of 
the Allis-Chalmers Credit Union in West 
Allis, Wisconsin. This plan is described 
in the March issue of the ALtis-CHALMERS 
Crepit Unton MeEssENGER as follows: 

“Last month an employee asked to join 
the credit union. He paid his entrance fee 
and purchased one five dollar share. He 
then told us his intention of putting into 
the credit union the first of every month 
one cent for every mile he had driven dur- 
ing the previous month. He said, ‘When I 
have driven fifty thousand miles I will have 
five hundred dollars and with my old car 
I can get a new car without borrowing any 
money.’ 

“In other words instead of paying inter- 
est on money borrowed for a new car this 
man will be receiving dividends on his 
money until he trades in his old car. 

“Also, by putting in a cent for every 
mile driven, he sets up a depreciation fund 
on his old ear so that the value of his old 
ear plus the amount put into the credit 
union remains about the same at all times. 

‘“‘Perhaps you are thinking of purchasing 
a new car. If you are a member of the 

















Loans Since Organization 
End of Number Share Loss on | 
Year Members Balance Number Amount Loans | Reserves 
1933. . 4,216 $182 ,513 2 ,432 $211 ,162 
Ns a ac ise ce 7 626 344 ,214 4 ,824 406 ,131 $29.75 | $10 ,450 
recuse ews 20 ,885 788 ,375 11 ,853 1 ,093 ,785 102.55 23 ,002 























credit union, it may make it easier for you 
if a little extra money could be saved at 
this time towards its purchase. If you are 
not a member why not join now and put 
money aside for this purpose? Or if you 
have a good car now it will only be a 
relatively short time before you will want 
a new one and by putting in say a cent a 
mile every month it will be much easier 
for you when the time comes to buy your 
next car.” 
tee eee 


Here’s an appeal to all Federal Cre dit 
Unions which may well be read and heeded 
by all credit unions, however organized. 


ATTENTION! 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


[ Each Federal credit union having 
charter number from | through 1,169 was 
notified, by letter dated March 20, to sub- 
mit a copy of its financial and statistical 
report for the month of March and a copy 
of its supervisory committee audit report 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1936. 
If no business had been transacted by the 
end of March, forward these reports any- 
way, noting this fact on them. Both re- 
ports should reach the Credit Union Sec- 
tion early in April. If it is impossible 
to forward either or both reports by 
April 20, write the Credit Union Section 
before this date advising of the reasons 
for the delay. 


Federal credit unions are requested to 
indicate their charter numbers on all 
correspondence with the Credit Union Sec- 
tion. It is particularly important that 
charter numbers be inserted on the finan- 
cial reports, preferably in the upper 
right-hand corner. Because of the simi- 
larity in names of many Federal credit 
unions it will be helpful if each finan- 
cial report will bear the full name and 
address of the credit union. 


!; The Examination Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration has just prepared a 
compilation of typical irregularities dis- 
closed by examinations of 65 Federal 
credit unions. The vast majority of these 
irregularities show that directors and 
committeemen are not completely in- 
formed as to the provisions of the by-laws. 
Each director, credit committee member, 
and supervisory committee member of all 
Federal credit unions is requested to study 
the by-laws at his earliest opportunity. 
It is particularly important for all di- 
rectors and committeemen to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the provisions of the 
by-laws that pertain to their respective 
duties. Each can easily acquaint himself 
with his responsibilities in less than an 
hour’s study of the by-laws. Boards of 
directors, credit committees and super- 
visory committees will find it well worth 
while to reserve part of the time at one 
or more of their meetings to discussion 
of the by-laws. 

There were 111 Federal credit unions 
chartered during April bringing the total 
up to 1,207. By the end of March there 
were 185 Federal credit unions in Pennsyl- 
vania and 158 in New York. Six states had 
50 or more, being Texas 82, California 71, 
Florida 69, Connecticut 65, Ohio 62 and 
the District of Columbia 50. 
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At Random 
From Our Readers 


We are beginning to get all sorts of 
material and it’s good, most of it and we 
shall use more and more of it as we get 
organized and learn how to produce a 
thirty-two page magazine monthly, work- 
ing nights, Sunday (Easter Sunday morn- 
ing as this is being written) and holidays. 
The following items are taken from the 
rather disorganized fashion as 


A Swell Joke 


Here's one Harvey Ellerd told at the 
[illinois League dinner. It seems that a 
rooster, in his wanderings came across an 
ostrich egg. He was awed by it and, after 
a good deal of difficulty, he rolled it into 
the farm yard. Calling all the hens about 
him he pointed to it. ‘“‘There,” he said. 
“IT am not making any complaint. We 
live, however, in a competitive world and 
| want you to appreciate what the neigh- 


mail uw 
sample 


hbors are coin 


a 


With the Police in St. Louis 
Do you realize that when a traffie officer 
holds up the traffic so that you ean get 
icross to the other side of the crowded 


probably has a 


treet he credit union 
00k in his pocket? 

We recently received a report (as of 
\pril 30) from the St. Louis Policemen’s 


(‘redit Union and it is sure a humdinger 
lreasurer Paul J. Roberts 


resources of $147,623 I 


ke the statement better than any othe 
er receive © far as its form is con- 
‘erned ts captions are simple and 
inderstandable. At the top, for example 
loesn't simply say “Assets; 1t says 
This is what we ‘own’—our assets”? and 
hen it goes on to explain just what each 
en the statemer!r means The state- 
ment also carries an understandable sum- 
mary of what the Cuna Mutual Society 
It é Congratulations, Mr 

a ¢ ‘ 
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At Brasstown, North Carolina 


ln the mountains of North Carolina, 
onnected with the John C, Campbell 
Folk School at Brasstown in a rural credit 
inion whi has had a most interesting 
career A Recent issue of the North 
Carolina Leavue New tells you the story 
of it. Best get on the mailing list by 
iddressing Hubert M Rhodes at the 
Raleigh Postoftice Raleig! N. C 
2A 











From the New Yorker 


Here’s one from the New Yorker sent 
in by J. G. R. His letter has lost itself 
some place in the folder and I regret that 
all we can do is thank the initials! It is 
entitled: 


Sine Qua Non 


When the police arrested 

Fifty loan sharks 

In Lisbon, Portugal, 

Their victims pleaded 

For their release, 

Explaining they had 

To borrow more money. 

Never did I see such a concise explana- 

tion of why there has been usury since 
long before Christ drove the money 
changers out of the temple! 


————— 


Kagawa 

It would not be seemly for us to fail to 
reproduce this picture of Kagawa, the 
great Japanese apostle of applied Chris- 
tianity who does it through cooperative 
effort and has been telling American audi- 
ences all about cooperative credit in Japan 
where there are 17,000 credit unions. 








That Poem 


I wonder how many folks have sent us 
in a poem which starts: 
An old man going a lone highway 
Came in the evening cold and gray! 
Otes E. Brown of the Stockton (Califor- 
nia) Postal Credit Union sent us the first 
copy of it. Then several other folks sent 
it in and then in came several magazines 
and papers (including the local Madison 
paper) which had copied it and strongly as 
we are inclined to use it—we are resisting 
the temptation because everyone in the 
known world must have read it. Mr. Brown 
is the only feller of them all who knows who 
wrote it; he tells us that it was written 
bv Dromgoole. Thanks Mr. Brown and 
thanks everybody. ” 


A Credit Union of 


Senate Employees 
by D. ROLAND POTTER 


HREE persons interested in the appx r- 
ent opportunity for a credit union to 
prove beneficial to Senate Employees made 
inquiries concerning the necessary steps 
to be followed in setting up such an organ- 
ization, and by accident discovered that 
they were all working toward the same 
end. Pooling the information which they 
had received, a meeting was called and 
in some ways the most unique Federal 
Credit Union in existence came into being. 
This eredit union serves ninety-seven 
separate entities, ninety-six Senators’ Of- 
fices,andthe personnel on the staff of the 
Senate. Each Senator’s office is entirely 
separate and distinct in their organization 
and the employees of the Senate who keep 
up the buildings are entirely separate from 
any of the offices. 

Since November, when the Union was 
organized the membership has grown 
slowly but steadily and the credit union 
has at the present time seventy-eight mem- 
bers divided among a number of the 
Senators’ offices and the building staff. 
Steady progress has been made and finan- 
cially the Union is in excellent condition. 

Our claim to uniqueness is based on 
three things. 

First, we have never had a delinquent 
account for a whole month. One of our 
accounts became delinquent and payment 
was delayed for two weeks, but at the 
end of that time it was brought up to date. 
We point with pride to that record. 

Our second claim to a unique position 
in the Federal Credit Union Field is the 
fact that we have Senator Morris Sheppard 
on our Board of Supervisors. When plans 
were.completed for the organization of the 
Union, Senator Sheppard was requested to 
become a member and was the first sub- 
seriber to the stock of the Union. He 
readily agreed to serve on the Board of 
Supervisors and notwithstanding a very 
erowded schedule finds time to keep in 
touch with our activities. 

Our third claim to uniqueness is based 
on the fact that our Board of Directors 
have informal meetings but at the same 
time go through the agenda of business 
for each meeting, dispose of all pending 
questions, and adjourn within half an 
hour. This is brought about by the fact 
that any director who has anything which 
is to come before the meeting informs 
the other directors in advance in order 
that they may have a knowledge of the 
subject before it comes up in the meeting, 
and by the further fact that no director 
speaks more than one time on any matter 
before the Board. When we consider the 
amount of time it takes in some executive 
meetings to arrive at aconclusion our Board 
of Directors feel that they are making a 
notable contribution to dispatching busi- 
ness in a business like way. 

The Senate Employees Credit Union is 
small as compared with others in the city 
of Washington at the present time, both 
as to membership and financial resources, 
but it is believed that they will continue 
to grow and in time become a model union. 
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THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM 


( Saaeus y HyYLanp, credit union organ- 
izer for Wisconsin, Claude Clarke, 
President of the Credit Union National 
Association and Managing Director of 
the Ohio Credit Union League, Earl 
Rentfro, former Managing Director of 
the Missouri Credit Union League and 
now manager of the Cuna Mutual Society 
and Roy Bergengren, Managing Director 
of the National Association, were driving 
back to Madison from the very swell 
meeting of the Minnesota Credit Union 
League. They got to talking about the 
problems, the worries and the headaches 
of the credit union work. ‘Let me tell 
you one story which illustrates our biggest 
problem,” said one of them. “It hap- 
pened in a parish credit union; a girl had 
borrowed 


some money, lost her job 
almost immediately thereafter and left 
town. The priest was telling me how he 


wrote her a touching letter, appealing to 
everything that was good in her not to 
let the credit union down—but to pay 
the loan and how proud he had been 
when, in response to his letter, she began to 
repay.”’ “I’’ (said Charley who was telling 
the story) ‘‘then happened to look on his 
study table and there was the letter; he 
had fergotten to mail it; th girl had 
started repaying her loan as soon as she 
got another job in the other town without 
any prompting from anyone.” We got to 
talking of credit union after credit union 
where the credit committees are destroy- 
ing the credit union service—where the 
credit committees are preventing the 
credit unions from performing real service. 
‘*‘A loan shark told me,” said another of 
the quartette, “that credit unions help the 
loan offices because a respectable borrower 
will not go through all the red tape re- 
quired by an average credit committee; 
that’s why so many of your people come 
to our small loan offices.”’ I told of innum- 
erable eredit unions which had suffered 
nothing from the depression except as 
banks have failed and securities have 
depreciated. You can take it from this 
de pression from every bit of the statistics 
available that the credit union which came 
through the best was the credit union which 
used its money for loans to members, used 
all of it, made no artificial rules against 
horrowing and performed the greatest loan 
service. The case came up of a large credit 
union in a great Wisconsin industry where, 
at first the credit union did a grand serv- 
ice; then, in spite of the fact that there had 
been no losses, the credit committee de- 
cided to tighten up and right now the 
assets are piling up and before long that 
eredit union will choke off the saving of 
money by its members because it will 
conclude that, because its credit committee 
has initiated a process of strangulation, 
the process of thrift must also be 
strangled. [ have seen it happen in 
hundreds of cases. Then there is the credit 
union which “has too much money,” 
although all of its members are buying 
most everything they buy on the install- 
ment plan, on every one of which pur- 
chases the credit union could save money. 














And there is the credit union which makes 
no unsecured loans although the law 
generally permits unsecured loans to $50 
(some to $100), and the majority of all 
credit union loans tn number in the U.S. 
are unsecured. There is the credit union 
which is superimposed; where the suppo- 
sition is that average rank and file mem- 
bers cannot manage their own affairs 
although all the statistics show that the 
closer the management to the rank and file 
membership the better the management. 

But above all (and no four men in the 
United States have the good of our move- 
ment more completely at heart than this 
quartette) there is the too tight eredit com- 
mittee, the too technical credit committee. 

I recall one bank commissioner on a 
board hearing a credit union charter appli- 
cation in an ultra conservative state. One 
of the witnesses was testifying: ‘“‘Our credit 
union has never had a bad loan.”’ The 
Bank Commissioner then remarked: ‘Jt 
probably is a very poor credit union. It’s 
your credit union job to help people, to 
take chances and you have a guaranty 
fund so that you can. You probably are 
not onto your job as a credit unton.”” That 
was an ultra conservative bank commissioner. 

And another thing we decided; credit 
unions should not sue delinquent borrowers 
except in the very rare cases where the 
delinquent borrower obviously intended 
to cheat the credit union. We must think 
in terms of equities; when we have done 
every right thing to colleet—bear in mind 
that if you give the note to a lawyer he is 
going to make a fee out of your borrower, 
and there is going to be grave hardship in 
the whole process. Charge it off—unless 
there was obvious cheating. 

Well—this may kick up quite a debate. 

We decided that the outstanding problem 
is—the too restricted, the too severe, the too 
technical, the too tight credit committee. 

If that conclusion be treason—we shall] 
all have to make the best of it! 

There are not many of them but any is 
too many! Think it over! 


ASSETS ---- $11,455 
UNSECURED LOANS - NONE 


SECURED LOANS. 3350. 
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What is wrong with this picture? 


A Young Old Timer Bats Out 
A Home Run 


In the January, 1926 issue of the 
BRIDGE you will find this item of news. 
“On December 17th a group of employees 
of A. J. Nystrom & Company met for the 
purpose of organizing a credit union. Mr. 
Nystrom presided over the meeting. The 
spirit of the meeting was such as to indi- 
cate a most successful career for the Nyco 
Credit Union.” 

Oh boy! Did we but know how true 
them words! This credit union, the second 
in Illinois, has had a long and very honor- 
able career. It gave to the credit union 
movement P. D. Holmes, President of the 
Illinois Credit Union League and a Vice 
President of the Credit Union National 
Association. Throughout the years Mr. 
Nystrom maintained his fine and coopera- 
tive sympathetic interest. These two men 
have been good friends of the credit union 
movement in Illinois. And the board of 
directors of this credit union have always 
been batting out home runs for us. When 
the first appeal for the BripGe went out 
this was the first credit union to send _ in 
a 100% subscription 
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And here is a relic of a by gone day—a 
picture of the directors of this credit union 
in the May 1926 Brince. Pres is the guy 
disguised by the dark glasses in the back 
row. 

The Bripce salutes a great credit union! 
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Now | wonder! 
You see, 


gents and a million fellers wot will one 


boys and girls, ladies and 
BrivGe (if we 
all take hold and get them thar subscrip- 
tions without which this here BripGe 
can’t operate at all) we are a’wonderin’!!! 

We are going to make the BrinGe the 
way you want it to be. Primarily it is 
going to tell about matters of interest to 
eredit union members but “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy” and we 
have no intention of letting this particular 
‘Jack’’ get himself into that category. 
We are going to delve here and there 
among you until we find what you want, 
trving a department for a few months in 
order to determine sentiment and then 
perfecting it if that is what you want and 
gracefully withdrawing it if that is your 
desire. 


day be reading this here 


You will recall we had some pictures 
in the April issue. We have some also 
for this issue and the quality of the photog- 
raphy is better. Those who have sent 
in pictures already should be encouraged 
to send in some others. going after what 
is good in picture taking. 

Then—if the returns warrant—we shall 
ret a good man, a humdinger who knows 
something about photography to help us 


make this department of real practical 





“A Shed in the Valley", photo by Jon Levinson 


worth 1 am going to ask this man to 
write us a column for the June Bripoa 
just to show what I have in mind. Mean- 
time we have some new members 

No. 10 Mr. J Kk. Temple of the 


Wisconsin State Re- 
n Bay, Wisconsin. We 
have sent for the picture ‘The 
Silver Lining’’ and e shall enlarge it for 
this issue if it arrives in time. It’s ex- 


formatory at tires 


fil im oO! ’ his 


tremely good and Is a most encouraging 
indication that the 
ning to function 
Mr. Jon Levinson of Milwaukee, Mem 
ber No. 11 has also sent us a fine picture, 
ealled “‘A Shed in the Vallev’’ which we 
are glad to reproduce No. 12 is Mr. 
Louis H. Auerbach of the Capitol Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union of Bismark, North 
Dakota. We also like his study in black 
and white tremendously. No. 14 is none 
other than our good friend C, W 


department is begin- 


Thomas, 


Treasurer of the Texas Credit Union 
League of Dallas His pieture is an 
interesting BripGe in Germanv. We have 
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AK 
from Miss Lucy M. 


Louisville and choose for 
reproduction one taken at Cumberland 
Falls, Miss 


+\ 


WoO nice pictures 


Veeneman of 


Kentucky. Veeneman is 





Photo by Miss Lucy M. Veeneman 


Member No. 15. Mr. Cokain, Member 
No. 9 sends us another picture, being a 
bridge over the Eel River at Logansport, 
Indiana. There is one thing I am very 
sure of and that is if this Department is 
continued it is going to be another very 
valuable way of getting mutually ac- 
quainted with this United States of ours. 

And here we have a bridge in Northern 
Michigan. This picture was taken last 
summer by Raymond C. Schulz whom we 
are very happy indeed to add to the 
Kodakers as Member No. 16. Mr. Schulz 
comes from Wausau, Wisconsin. 

We are a million strong—in the credit 
unions—and we can do a tremendously 
valuable service for the development of a 
better national sense—by getting to know 
and appreciate each other and this grand 
and glorious country in which we live. 

We have, as noted, two particularly 
fine pictures—-‘‘The Silver Lining” by 
Mr. Temple and ‘Night Comes” by 
Louis H. Auerbach, which we are repro- 
ducing in the honor spot by enlargement 
on the inside back cover Mr. Temple 
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Bridge over Cranberry River, Michigan 
Photo by Raymond C. Schulz 
writes of his picture: “I snapped this 


picture on the Fox River between Green 
Bay and De Pere. The group of cotton- 
woods seen in the foreground were just 
leafing out and this unusual cloud effect 
late in the afternoon made a very striking 
picture. It was taken last May. I used 
an Eastman Kodak, F. 11 stop, 4; second 
with a K-1 yellow filter, on Panatomic 
film. I eall this picture “Silver Lining” 
and the boat seen in the distance is a 
fisherman's launch. 











Bridge at Cologne, Germany 


Photo by C. W. Thomas 

Mr. Auerbach’s picture was taken near 
Bismark, North Dakota, at a railroad 
bridge over the Missouri River. It too is 
a striking picture, with strong black and 
white contrasts. I have taken the liberty 
of entitling it ““Night Comes.” 

We are glad also to get this fine picture 
by John Levinson, taken in Montana and 
it brings to us a bit of splendid scenery. 

Mr. Thomas took this picture of a 
bridge across the Rhine in Cologne in 
Germany while touring with that well 
known A. E, F. in Europe a few years 





Bridge over Eel River, Logansport, Indiana 
Photo by Carl Cokain 


ago. He took the picture in 1919 and we 
are particularly glad to get it for Memorial 


Day. 
We are using this picture by Miss 
Veeneman and giving it also a _ title— 


Whale’s Jaw—as the rock formation is 
certainly symbolic of a very large and a 
very hungry fish. This picture was taken 
at Cumberland Falis, Kentucky. 

Finally we wind up with another bridge, 
this one taken from the window of a mov- 
ing train by Mr. Cokain of West Allis. 
The bridge is over the Eel River at Logans- 
port, Indiana. 

Take it all in all we have no reason yet 
to be discouraged about the Kodakers. 
If you take pictures or if your boy or the 
daughter have cameras—or Mother goes 
forth camera hunting onee in a while don’t 
hesitate to let us have a look at the result 
But remember—how beautiful this world 
is and how capable modern cameras are 
of catching and preserving that beauty. 

We call your attention also to the bit 
of Wisconsin spring seenery caught by 
our outstanding camera artist in Madison, 
which we are using on the front cover. 
It is entitled—‘‘Spring Comes.” 

Let’s see what vou have for us for June! 
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Contact Directory 


lo contact the Credit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutua society, the 
Printing and Supply Department. the BRIDGE or any State not listed below. addres- 


Credit Union National ‘Association, Raiffeisen House—Madison, Wisconsi 


lo contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to 


C. R. Orcuarpn, Director, Credit Union Sectior 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C 
Mr. Orchard will refer vour inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. Fe 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified res 
dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation Is assure 
To contact the State Leagues address: 
Slate Vanag mn Direct iddre 
Alabama Crype C. PARKE! 242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmir 
Arizona WILLIAM OLDEWAG!I 20 East Second St., Tucsor 
Arkansas H. F. INGRAM 4801 Prospect Ave., Little Ro 
California Joun L. Moort P. O. Box 964, Oakland 
Colorado FRANK L. Hays City Hall, Denver 
Connecticut L. R. Nixon Senior High School, New Britai: 
District of Columbia F. H. Smiru 429 Dadison Ave., Riverdale, Mad 
Florida GEORGE A. Gross City Engineers Office, Jacksonville 
Georgia Moses CC. Davis Room 228, P. O. Bidg., Atlanta 
Illinois Joserx 8S. DeERamus 332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Indiana G. A. MILLETT 926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapoli- 
lowa A. WESTERGAARD 510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
Kansas C. E, SCHAUNER 1435 Laura, Wichita 
Kentucky GARFIELD SEIBER1 2817 Field Ave., Louisvilk 
Louisiana L. Emory SMITH U. S. Post-Office, Baton Rouge 
Maryland James D. M. Marquetr: R03 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
Massachusetts Ricuarkp L. Courrenay Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Bostor 
Michigar KaRL GUENTHER 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
Minnesota CLIFFORD QO. SKORSTAD 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi P. P. McGer 1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg 
Missouri B. F. H1iLLeBRAND’ 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas Cit 
Nebraska G. W. Boyrp 3502 Harrison, Omaha 
New Jerse) W. D. ABRAMSON 821 3rd Place, Plainfield 
North Carolina H. M. Reopes U. S. Post-Office, Raleig! 
Ohio CLaupE E,. CLARKE 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 
Oklahoma Haney Hoskins Armour and Company, Oklahoma ‘ 
Oregon EpGarR ZEHRUNG U.S. Post-Office, Portland 
Pennsylvania H. A. HANEMANN 20 North Office Bldg., Harrisburg 
Rhode Island Amos L. LaACHAPPELL} 301 Main St., Pawtucket 
South Carolina J. Gorman THOMAS Rt. I, Box 187, Charlestor 
Tennessee R. E, Rat The Mead Corporation, Kingsport 
Texas C. T. BERGERON Box 534, Dallas 
Utah Kart 8. Litter 865 Amanda Ave., Salt Lake City 
Virginia E. L. Frewp U. S. Post-Office, Richmond 
Pau. A. Borera (East U.S. Post-Office. Spokane 
\C. A. ANpRvusB (West 604 County-City Bldg.. Seattle 
Wisconsir JoserxH A. KuEMME!L 2903 No. 34th. Milwaukee 
To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National Association 
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Congratulations FOR BONDS 


to 
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“THE BRIDGE” a 


il which is familiar with 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS the bonding require- 


ments of Credit Unions 


SEABOARD 


surety Company 
C. W._French, President 


80 John Street, New York | 


THE J. B. KUNZ COMPANY 
HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 


Manufacturers of Bank Pass Books and The Company responsible for the favorable 
Depositor's Receipt Books rates you now enjoy 





